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ALGERNON BLACKWOOD’S NEW BOOK 
DAY AND NIGHT STORIES Net $1.50 


Works of Mr. Blackwood’s previously issued 


JULIUS LE VALLON Net $1.50 
THE WAVE Net $1.50 
TEN MINUTE STORIES Net $1.50 


Any one of which would make the reputation of a new writer. He is a master of the mystical and a pioneer in the 
peculiar. This new collection of short stories contains material as bizarre and as unusual as any of his works. It is 
worth reading whether you know Mr. Blackwood or not. 





MY WIFE By EDWARD BURKE. Net $1.50 


Whether you are already married or whether you are merely afraid of being married you can not afford to miss this 

book. It is the work of a new humorist who treats the modern conventional family life in a breezy spirit of burlesque 

and exhibits the foibles and affectations of the “lord and master” of the house in a manner that suggests Jerome K. 

seveen, wy = a more refined and subtle humor. A book which you will enjoy in any kind of weather and on any 
ay of the week. 





By SARAH JOHNSON COCKE, author of By-Paths in Dixie Net $1.50 
Clark Howell of The Atlanta Constitution says: “I have devoted the last two evenings to reading ‘The Master of the 
Hills.’ I completed it last night and am writing immediately to thank you for the wonderful work you have done in 
your charming portrayal of the old Southern civilization before the Civil War and particularly to commend you for 
your splendid insight and your admirable picturization of the life of the Georgia mountaineers—a civilization peculiar 
to itself and little understood even by our own people.” 





THE JOYFUL YEARS byF.T. WAWN. Net $1.50 


Pall Mall Gazette: “ The story rings with the exuberance of youth, and transports the reader into a realm from which 
he hates to be drawn away at the end of the 450 odd pages.” 





HELEN OF FOUR GATES Net $1.50 


The author of this “extraordinary first book” is referred to in England as one of the most remarkable writers of re- 
cent years. Thomas Hardy strongly commends the book. 

N. Y. World says: “ Reveals originality in a high degree. It is full of ym power; it is dramatic without being in 
the least theatrical], and it holds the reader’s interest with uncompromising firmness. There are in print few pictures 
more impressive than those drawn by this unknown author.” 





THE ROYAL OUTLAW By CHARLES B. HUDSON Net $1.50 


A wonderful tale of fighting men laid in the time of King David. Not since “Ben Hur” has such a novel appeared. 
New York Tribune: “ No person can read this book without gaining a clearer understanding of those times and without 
being charmed with the vital human interest of the tale.” 








ee ~ See Tica WHITE Net $1.90 
BB, auth f “Th Id - y - Wet 9. 
asad WE — © 6 one ft The New York Sun: “A capital romance with 
A powerful book, describing the fierce love and many thrilling moments in the ingenious plot. The 
elemental jealousy of the Welsh people. The story picture of the life and ease and gracious hospitality 
is full of fire and enthusiasm lighted with real among the old Spaniards is delightful and the 
humor and understanding of these quaint people. pe Bl on pon ee a ae See poets 
i w 
THE GOLDEN ARROW novel settings.” 
By MARY WEBB. «= tovery Net, $150 BEHIND THE THICKET 
oston Advertiser: “A story of a lovely mountain 
glen on the border of Wales. The author has By oe ee ee ne — Fas -y 
caught the very substance of the quaint atmosphere nary originality SAGER, Oo 
of this faraway country and has given it to us in a Tenens: “A book that will hold the attention 
way we shall not forget. of the reader to the end, filled with symbolism and 
SEEN AND HEARD beautiful things.” 
By MARY and JANE FINDLATER. Net $1.50 GRAIL FIRE 
New York Herald: “The book is a war book, but By ZEPHINE HUMPHREY. Net $1.50 
the crash of cannon and the cry of the wounded The Dial: “Zephine Humphrey has written a very 
are in the far background. Few volumes that are charming book ‘Grail Fire’ The theme is the 
so good have come out of Scotland in a generation ; spiritual struggle and development of a man and 
none that is better. the woman he loves. Miss Humphrey handles the 
ON THE BRANCH theme very utifully. 
By PIERRE DE COULEVAIN. Translated by Atys THE FEAR OF LIVING 
Haurarp. New Edition Just Published. Net $1.50 By HENRY BORDEAUX. Translated by Rutn 
The critics call it “a splendid piece of analytical Henry Davis. New Edition Just Published. Net $1.50 
writing, fascinating by the sheer interest in the New York Times: “It is a story that goes to the 
personality of the woman and her experience.” hearts of its characters and shows simply yet with 
Really a brilliant novel. The sale of the French passion what it is that makes life a thing of reality 
Edition has reached the 135th thousand. and nobility.” 
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School Service 
[’: order to assist the 





readers of The New 

Republic in the selec- 
tion of a school or college, 
a School Service Depart- 
ment has been created. If 
you will tell us the locality 
and character of the school 
required, the previous edu- 
cation of the boy or girl to 
be planned for, and the 
sum to be spent, we will 
gladly send you the infor- 
mation free of charge. 


In The Educational Direc- 
tory of The New Republic, 
published the first week of 
each month, will be found 
the announcements of lead- 
ing educational _ institu- 
tions. Below is a partial 
list of schools recently ad- 
vertised : 


The Children’s School 

Inst. of Musical Art 

Mrs. Cooper Hartman’s School for 
Girls 


Home School 


Bryn Mawr Sch. for Industrial De- 
velopment 


Grace A. Povey, Pianist 
Miss Mills’ School at Mount Airy 
Tolethorpe 
Chicago School of Civics: Philan- 
thropy 
Carnegie Library School 
William Woods College 
Prospect Heights School 
The Baldwin School 
The Knox School for Girls 
Riverhook School for Girls 
Hillside School 
vsthaven 


Miss Bradford’s and Miss Ken- 
nedy’s School 


Horace Mann School 
Alexander Hamilton Institute 
Riverdale Country School 


The New York School of Philan- 
thropy 


Training School for Community 
Workers 


Pennsylvania School for Social 
ce 


New York School of Fine and Ap- 
plied Art 


Amend Robertson School of Cul- 
tural Art 


Trail’s End Camp for Girls 
Gardner School for Girls 
French Home School for Girls 
Elinor Comstock Conservatory 
Western Reserve University 
The Irving School 
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OU men who practice economy 
should insist upon getting the 
new 35c double grip 


PARIS GARTERS 


No metal can touch you 


No. 2510 









The name PARIS on the back of the 
shield is your assurance that you are 
getting the genuine PARIS GARTERS; 
they are rust proof in any climate. 


Single grip 50, 35 and 25c 


A.STEIN & CO. 


Founded 1887 


Chicago New York 


PARIS 
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By H. N. BRAILSFORD 


The distinguished English publicist 
discusses every detail of the European 
Settlement with a view to the require- 
ments of a just security. 


$1.75 


The Macmillan Company New Yo 
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UNDERSTOOD 
BETSY 


By DOROTHY CANFIELD 
Author of “The Bent Twig,” Etc. 


A story about a little girl. 
“No one with a grain of 
humor should miss it.” 

Just ready, $1.30 net. 











BETTER 
MEALS 
ror LESS 
MONEY 


“__for the home 
reserve and 
these times. Ex- 
cellent recipes.” 
3rd printing. 
$1.25 net. 


ON EUROPEAN HISTORY 





THE SORRY 
TALE 
By “PATIENCE WORTH” 


“The second book by ‘ Pa- 
tience Worth’ increases the 
marvel of the first. A won- 
derful, beautiful and noble 
book.”—N. Y. Times Book 
Review. 

$1.90 net. 
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PEACOCK 


“The most com- 
plete interpreta- 
tion of Lincoln as 
yet produced, and 
presented in such 
artistic form that 
it may well be- 
come a classic.”— 
American Histori- 
cal Review. 


Srd Printing, $2.00 net. 








IN THE HOME 
UNIVERSITY LIBRARY 


BELGIUM. By R. ©. K. Ensor, The geographical, linguistic, 
historical, artistic and literary associations. “ One is forced to 
contrast his work and Motley’s; this little book suffers little in 
comparison.”’—N ation. 


THE HISTORY OF ENGLAND. By A. F. Pollard, Professor of 
English History, University of London. 


POLAND. By Alison Phillips niversity of Dublin. The 
history of Poland’ with special RB - upon the Polish question 
of the present day. 


GERMANY OF TO-DAY. By Charles Tower. Its recent history 
and economic, social and political organization. 


THE NAVY AND SEA POWER. By David Hannay. brief 
history of the navies, sea power, and ship growth of all eden. 


THE FRENCH REVOLUTION. By Hilaire Belloc. 


NAPOLEON. By H. A. L. Fisher, Author of “The Republican 
Tradition in Europe.” 


HISTORY OF OUR TIME (1885-1911). By C. P. Gooch. A “ mov- 
ing picture” of the world since 1885. 


Cloth bound, good paper, clear type, each 256 pages. Each 60 cts. net. 





PIE 


By WALTER 


DE LA MARE 


Author of 
“The Listeners.” 


“Mr. de la Mare 
is a lover of chil- 
dren who can 
make the most 
outlandish f un 
with them, and 
slip from that to 
a sweet gravity, a 
sense of peeey 
and sheer beauty 
—Chicago Besueg 
Post. 

Illustrated by W. 
Heath Robinson. 

$2.00 net. 














Ready Aug. 30th. 


NIETZSCHE 
THE THINKER 


By W. M. SALTER 
Author of 
“ First Steps in Philosophy,” etc 

An authoritative study. The reader 
will have the facts from which to 
draw his own conclusions as to 
Nietzsche’s responsibility for the 
war. To the author it appears prin- 
cipally to be due to European ten- 
dencies which Nietzsche opposed. 


$3.50 net. 





JEAN- 
CHRISTOPHE 


By ROMAIN 
ROLLAND 


“The noblest novel 
of the century.”— 
Epmunp Gosse. 


3 vols. Each $1.75 
net. The set, $5.00 
net. 





GOETHE 


By CALVIN THOMAS 


Head of the German department Columbia 
University. 


“Represents Goethe as I see him after 
nearly forty years of university teach- 
ing. What I have tried to do is to por- 
tray him faithfully in those larger as- 
pects of his mind and art and life-work 
that make him so uniquely interesting; 
how he felt and thought and wrought 
and reacted to the total push of exist- 
ence.”"—From the Preface. 


$2.00 net. 





HENRY HOLT — COME AE 


19 West 44th Street 


- New York 
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been received in Washington, Paris and 

London with a chorus of disapprobation. 
To judge from the inspired or partly inspired com- 
ments in the newspapers the Allied governments 
will return a polite but firm refusal to negotiate 
on the proposed basis. Yet we feel confident when 
the precise terms of their answer comes to be 
framed, it will not slam shut the door which has 
been cautiously opened by the Holy Father. The 
terms proposed by the Pope are not satisfactory. 
It is impossible to accept them as they stand. But 
considering the source from which they spring, their 
certain approval by the Austro-Hungarian govern- 
ment and their probable approval by the German 
government, they are emphatically encouraging. 
They are, indeed, sufficiently encouraging to consti- 
tute a basis for serious negotiations. Their char- 
acterization in the papers as a return to the status 
quo ante is a gross perversion of their plain sig- 
nificance. A proposal for peace, emanating from 
a source sympathetic to Germany, which recognizes 
the principle of nationality in the case of Poland, 
the Trentino and Istria, which leaves the question 


fi peace initiative of Pope Benedict has 


of Alsace-Lorraine open to discussion and pre- 
sumably to compromise and which proposes some 
measure of disarmament and of supernational or- 
ganization implicitly substitutes for the status quo 
ante a wholly new conception of international law 
and a wholly new mechanism of international read- 
justment. What is equally important is its future 
effect on the German people. The German gov- 
ernment could not accept the terms proposed by 
the Pope without an acknowledgment of practical 
defeat, without explicitly abandoning not only all 
its immediate aggressive ambitions but the means 
by which future aggressions would have to be car- 
ried out and without admitting to the German 
people its failure to get for them any return for 
their losses and sacrifices. It would not be the 
“strong peace” proclaimed by Michaelis. It 
would spell for the German people a war without 
justification and a peace without compensation. 


F the Allied governments refuse to negotiate on 

the basis of such a promising proposal, the inevi- 
table result of the refusal would be to strengthen 
the German morale and to weaken that of France, 
Great Britain and the United States. The Ger- 
man government would then make an irresistible 
appeal to the people of Central Europe to fight to 
the bitter end against a ring of enemies which can 
be satisfied with nothing less than a broken and 
helpless Germany. Any possible hope of dividing 
the German people from their government would 
have to be renounced, and whatever the result of 
the war in other respects the domination of the 
Prussian Junker over Central Europe would be 
perpetuated and reénforced. On the other hand 
the Allied governments would be imperiling the 
confidence reposed in them by their own people. 
The craving for peace among the masses all over 
the world is unmistakable. If it is ignored, it may 
get out of hand. The refusal to consider the Pope’s 
proposal seriously might have dangerous results. 
It would alienate Russia. It would offend the deep 
pacifist aspirations of the American farmers, wage- 
earners and lower middle class. In France and 
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Great Britain it would make almost impossible the 
position of the pro-war-socialists and trades-union- 
ists. We fail to see, consequently, how the Allies 
and in particular President Wilson can refuse to 
accept in part the Pope’s proposals, assuming they 
are adopted by the German government. If they 
want something better (and they have good reasons 
for wanting something better) they must work to 
secure an improvement by negotiation, not by re- 
fusing to negotiate. 


HE decision of the governments of Great 
Britain, France, Italy and the United States 
to refuse permission to their nationals to attend 
as delegates the International Socialist Conference 
at Stockholm does not necessarily imply a belief 
on the part of those governments that peace tenta- 
tives at the present juncture are wholly inoppor- 
tune. Lloyd George’s reported statement “ that 
no single section of the country could make peace, 
seeing that the country as a whole had made war,” 
fully accounts for the action of the Allied govern- 
ments. It is not in the least improbable that Keren- 
sky and his present advisers are in sympathy with 
this action. Nor would the German government 
look with favor upon the Stockholm conference if 
it believed that the outcome would be a “ people’s 
peace,” or rather a working class peace. To accept 
the Socialist and labor parties as peace inter- 
mediaries would be tantamount to a recognition of 
a revolutionary shift in the equilibrium of political 
power, to the advantage of the working class ele- 
ments. Such a shift has actually taken place in 
Russia. But the middle class parties will probably 
retain power in the other European states through 
a considerable additional period of war, and in the 
United States the dominance of the traditional 
parties will hardly be disputed at all, unless the war 
is prolonged beyond all present probabilities. 


REDIT for restoring the peace is bound in 

time to be as vigorously contested by the sev- 
-eral nations and parties as the discredit for making 
«the war. We may be sure that even the Kaiser is 
‘laying his plans for seizing the crown of the peace- 
wmaker. He has asserted that he did not will this 
‘war; he will one day assert vehemently that he 
willed the peace. In the meantime there are other 
political leaders who are laying their plans. Es- 
pecially eager are the leaders of the Socialist and 
labor parties. If one pauses to consider what 
enormous prestige will accrue to the radical parties 
if they can succeed in identifying the movement 
that leads to peace with their own program, one 
will understand better the persistence with which 
they organize international congresses in spite of 
the popular suspicion now resting upon those who 
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enter upon communication with the enemy. One 
will understand better also the official aversion to 
such conferences. Political parties that have been 
forced to make war and to bear the heavy responsi- 
bilities of continuing it to a satisfactory conclusion 
have no mind to permit minority parties to snatch 
from them the prize of peace. 


ONSIDERING the record of Senator LaFol- 

lette since the beginning of the war any at- 
tempt made by him to precipitate a discussion of 
peace terms will very properly be regarded with 
suspicion. From the start he has consistently advo- 
cated the adoption by this country of a policy which 
would have made America the accomplice of Ger- 
man military ambitions. He wanted the American 
government to abandon its acknowledged right to 
export munitions of war to France and Great 
Britain. He wanted it to insist upon its declared 
right to trade freely with neutrals bordering on 
Germany. He wanted it to acquiesce in the Ger- 
man submarine attack on commerce and to allow 
the Germans to convert the high seas into bellig- 
erent territory with impunity. If his advice had 
been adcepted, Great Britain, France and Russia 
would either have already been beaten or would be 
struggling desperately and probably hopelessly to 
avoid being beaten. We do not attribute the Sena- 
tor’s behaviour to any sympathy with Prussianism 
or to any disloyalty to his own country. He 
seems to have advocated a policy of subservience 
to Germany chiefly because he distrusted those of 
his fellow-countrymen who were favorable to the 
Allies. But whatever the motives of his conduct 
he has undoubtedly acted throughout as if it should 
be a matter of indifference to Americans whether 
or not the war ended with a victory for Germany. 


N his recently introduced “ peace ” resolution he 
has modified his former complacency about 
German victory to the extent of advocating a peace 
without annexations or indemnities for anybody, 
but the resolution implies all his old disbelief in 
the existence of any issue between the belligerents 
of vital interest to Americans. He wants Congress 
immediately to accept the Russian peace formula 
regardless of the refusal of the German govern- 
ment to promise the abandonment of its conquests, 
regardless of the fact that unless the Germans begin 
by promising restoration they are being permitted 
to capitalize the fruits of their own military ag- 
gression, regardless, finally, of the threat to a de- 
sirable peace implied by the existence in Germany 
of its present ruling class. What the existing diplo- 
matic situation demands is not the immediate and 
unqualified renunciation of annexations and indem- 
nities on the part of the United States and its allies, 
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but a clear statement that penalties and annexations 
will be considered matters for negotiation provided 
Germany promises to renounce her conquests and 
popularize her institutions. The Allies will prob- 
ably have to abandon the idea of a decisive military 
victory, and they may do so without regret, but if 
they abandon the hope of a qualitative political 
victory they will be recreant to the object for which 
they have been fighting. They will have no assur- 
ance that the obstacle offered by Germany to the 
organization of a desirable peace has been removed. 


EAL clarity upon the cabinet crisis in England 

we have not yet attained. Mr. Henderson, 

as it seems, has joined the growing band of those 
who intend, at the conclusion of peace, to defend 
their reputation upon the full publication of all the 
facts at issue. What has already emerged is a 
growing fissure between the ideals of labor and 
those of the War Council. It is very certain that 
the loss of Mr. Henderson’s services is a serious 
blow for the Lloyd George government. Mr. 
Barnes has neither the reputation nor the ability 
of his predecessor. His administration of the Pen- 
sions Department has not been particularly distin- 
guished; and he has not been in any sense an out- 
standing figure in the English labor movement. 
Nor is that all. It is clear that the actual crisis was 
solved less by the accuracy of the Prime Minister's 
interpretation than by the amazing ascendency of 
Mr. Asquith in every parliamentary situation. It 
is, indeed, not too much to say that the present 
English administration remains in office less by 
virtue of its merits than by reason of Mr. Asquith’s 
willingness,’ for the present, at any rate, to with- 
hold his opposition to its policy. It has already 
suffered reorganizations which suggest a weakening 
control over the House of Commons. Its proceed- 


_ ings have been full of exactly that mystification 


which the English people dislike most in its political 
life. The loneliness of Mr. Lloyd George becomes 
increasingly apparent as time goes on. He has 
lost the support of official liberalism; he retains the 
loyalty of the conservative party only by reason 
of its own clear triumph in his councils. The polit- 
ical future in England is big with the prospect of 
significant events. 


a less striking is the revelation this crisis 
has given of the attitude of British labor to 
the war. Mr. Henderson probably reached his 
conclusions from a belief that only the joint inter- 
change of views by the working classes would as- 
suage the Russian suspicion of Allied aims. It now 
seems clear that British labor has adopted this view 
also. The immense majority at the recent confer- 
ence in favor of participation is all the more signi- 
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ficant when it is remembered that it was mainly 
composed of the so-called aristocracy of the British 
labor movement—the miners, the engineers, the 
textile operatives. Government refusal of pass- 
ports may have, as Mr. Bonar Law asserted, a solid 
basis in the common law. But that only reveals the 
entire defect of any attitude which subjects political 
expediency to legal right. If what is in the mind of 
the German social democracy is known to any one, 
British labor does not share in that knowledge. It 
is determined that the war shall not be prolonged 
through ignorance of intention; and the Stockholm 
conference seemed to it an admirable means of 
acquiring the necessary information. The refusal 
of passports by a war-council, four members of 
which belong to the extreme wing of the conserva- 
tive party, is extraordinarily unfortunate. It sug- 
gests an alignment of opinions which few moderate 
Englishmen will like to face. For the moment, the 
labor movement may be willing to acquiesce in the 
decision; but the continuance of the war will make 
pressure against the prolonged absence of definite 
information as to the terms of peace. If labor 
cannot acquire information with the consent of the 
government it may well take other steps. The day 
has passed in English history when the considered 
opinion of representative labor could be placed on 
one side. 


AX exemption for the contemplated three 
billion dollar loan would necessarily entail 
the conversion to a higher rate of interest of 
the entire outstanding Liberty Loan. Nobody 
imagines that an additional three billions can be 
raised at a three and one-half per cent rate. We 
shall have to come to four per cent, at lowest. 
Now, the three and one-half per cent rate, low as 
it was for the small investor, was a tempting bait 
to the men of great wealth whose incomes from 
ordinary investments were threatened with serious 
reduction by the income surtaxes. A four per 
cent tax-exempt bond would offer them increased 
inducement to throw upon the market their hold- 
ings of railway and industrial bonds and invest 
the proceeds in government bonds. It would thus 
help to derange the market for taxable securities. 
If on the other hand the new loan bears a relatively 
high rate of interest, but is made subject to taxa- 
tion, it will be sought chiefly by the small investors. 
Some part of the outstanding Liberty Loan will be 
converted, but the process cannot go far before 
the market demand for tax-exempt securities will 
force it to a premium which will check further 
conversion. Nor will there be any marked disposi- 
tion on the part of the very rich to exchange their 
holdings of ordinary securities for taxable govern- 
ment bonds. 
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T is obvious that the application of selective con- 
scription requires the exercise of a broad and 
well informed industrial statesmanship. One of 
the first exemption cases decided by the district 
board of New York City was that of a small manu- 
facturer of scientific glass instruments, who asserted 
that if he were drafted his shop would of necessity 
be closed and his fourteen employees discharged. 
Exemption was denied, not upon a finding that the 
allegation of indispensability to the business was 
invalid, but solely for the reason that the business 
thrown into disorder was not of such a character 
as to involve important national interests. But 
suppose that hundreds of men, instead of just a few, 
had been thrown out of employment, would the 
decision have been the same? Are we certain that 
the selective principle is not in effect to discriminate 
against the small business and in favor of the large? 





“Never Again” 


“If by a pacifist is meant a man who demands an 
instant peace, regardless of its terms, without thought 
for the present and without hope for the future, then 
no one is a pacifist who is not a lunatic. But if by a 
pacifist is meant a man who desires a speedy and just 
and a permanent peace, then everyone is a pacifist who 
is not a criminal.”——Lord Buckmaster. 


VER since the war began men and women upon 
whom it has brought suffering and frustration 

or who have been outraged by its ruinous malevol- 
ence have fallen back on one consolation. They 
have hoped to wring some compensation from the 
calamity by using the present war to safeguard man- 
kind against its repetition. In the minds of many 
soldiers and statesmen the hope has hardened down 
into a grim determination. Never will they sheathe 
the sword until something effective has been done 


‘to eradicate the causes of war. What is happening 


now must never happen again. 

The determination to prevent at all costs the 
repetition of such a calamity is at once the most 
salutary and the most dangerous reaction which 
the war has produced. It may prove to be salutary 
because the abolition of war is a practicable enter- 
prise which only needs for its success more intelli- 
gence and good will than has as yet been bestowed 
upon it. If the destruction and slaughter of the 
past few years had not given birth to some such 
aspiration and determination, the failure would 
have been equivalent to a confession of moral and 
political bankruptcy on the part of our existing civil- 
ization. Yet it incurs grave dangers because the 
determination not to let it happen again has been 
taken in the midst of war and has been influenced 
by the psychology of belligerency. Those who 
repeat the phrase “ never again" with the utmost 
fervor usually propose to use war itself as the chief 


- 
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instrument with which to put an end to war; and 
they bring to the enterprise the invincible resolution 
to conquer or perish, which under ordinary condi- 
tions is indispensable to the accomplishment of po- 
litical objects by means of war. The determination 
to conquer or perish and to use a victory for the 
final settlement of troublesome specific controver- 
sies, as the North did in 1865 or as Prussia did in 
1866, might be equally effective in the present in- 
stance, provided the proposal to put an end to war 
could be realized exclusively through the imposition 
by the victor on the vanquished of certain definite 
renunciations of territory or political ambitions or 
military power. But obviously such is not the case. 
{While a victory could be used by the Allies to 
eradicate certain existing causes of international un- 
rest, rs would remain. No matter how good a 
job might be done in the treaty of peace, the world 
would within a generation have produced a wholly 
new crop of troublesome and dangerous interna- 
tional problems without having tested any new 
method of dealing with them.jJ When our successors 
came to face their ultimate problems they would 
derive little help from the trials, the sufferings and 
the experiments of the present generation. We 
should have done nothing to supply them with a 
capable substitute for war. Statesmen cannot try 
to accomplish too much by means of victorious fight- 
ing without tending to perpetuate the instrument 
by which the costly result is accomplished. 
Statesmen who are really in earnest in repeating 
the phrase “ never again,”’ will discriminate sharply 
between what can and what «it be accomplished 
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by war in order to prevent war. |(The chief cause of 
war is a group of international institutions and 2 
code of international morals which provides no 
sufficient means of accomplishing desirable or unde- 
sirable changes in international arrangements except 
the awful one of war.) If the existing war is to 
contribute to the ending of war, it must do some- 
thing to substitute for the international institutions, 
codes and morals of the past a new internationa! 
policy which will provide a method less terrible and 
costly than war of accomplishing necessary or de- 
sirable international changes. Manifestly the or- 
ganization of this better international society will 
not accrue automatically as the result of victory. 
It must be born finally of the political principle of 
voluntary consent and of the political method of 
joint consultation for the purpose of reaching nec- 
essary agreements rather than of the military 
method of victoriously extinguishing resistance to 
a national or international policy. It implies, that 
is, something more than the forcible removal of 
existing discontents and injustices. It implies the 
constitution of a legislative and administrative ma- 
chinery for dealing with future grievance and for 
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devising the necessary adjustments to future im- 
provements in economic technique and to future 
dislocations in economic conditions. Above all, it 
implies a more wide feeling of international com- 
munity and a more general sense of responsibility 
for the well-being of people who are not one’s fel- 
low-countrymen. 

But, it may be asked, if war itself is incapable of 
preventing the repetition of the calamities from 
which the world is now suffering what becomes of 
the justification for the existing slaughter? The 
answer is not difficult. It may be impossible to 
create a new international code and society without 
fighting a war, even though it were equally impos- 
sible to create it merely as the result of victory in 
war. The obstacle to the organization of such 
a society is, as we have said, the customary recog- 
nition of war as a dubious but still necessary method 
of accomplishing possibly desirable political results. 
During the past two centuries, there was one state 
which more than any other profited from the use 
of war as a political instrument. The Prussian 
kingdom began as one of the most insignificant of 
the German principalities. During the eighteenth 
century its leaders succeeded as the result of a series 
of successful wars in annexing neighboring territory 
until it became one of the most powerful states in 
Germany. Later in the second half of the nine- 
teenth century Bismarck assumed for Prussia lead- 
ership in the German national movement. He used 
a victory over Austria-Hungary to force the Haps- 
burgs to abandon dynastic ambitions in Germany. 
He used the victory in 1870 to force upon France 
the abandonment of its traditional policy of making 
French security depend upon a divided Germany; 
and he sealed his victory by completing German 
imperial unity under Prussian direction. Thus Ger- 
man policy more than that of anyether nation came 
to embody the tradition of using war to accomplish 
political objects. / Throughout all the international 
conferences of the last twenty-five years the German 
delegates obstreperously opposed any attempt to 
limit the use of war as a political instrument) In 
July, 1914, the ambition among German statéSmen 
to continue this career of political aggrandizement 
through military victory continued to flourish in all 
its vigor. If they hesitated, it was because they 
were not sure that victory would be forthcoming. 
They had reason to hesitate as the event proved. 
Nevertheless, the dream of what victory might do 
for Germany beguiled them into taking the chance, 
and once war was begun the necessity of subordinat- 
ing all considerations of political advantage in order 
to secure a victory tempted them into Belgium and 
forced them into a maritime policy which finally 


sucked into the struggle such an igyeterate neutral 
as the United States. (Thus the Germans forced 
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the issue in the world.| They have made all too 
plain that unless this tradition of German victory 
is smothered in blood, unless the lesson of the 
dubious value and the barbarism of war as a polit- 
ical instrument is burnt by the branding iron of war 
itself into the soul of the German nation, its attitude 
will continue to form an insuperable obstacle to the 
substitution for war of a more civilized instrument 
of international readjustment. 

The world was, consequently, obliged to use war 
against Germany in order to prevent Germany from 
using war to domineer over the world; and unless 
it had done so, any subsequent attempt to abolish 
war as the chief instrument of international read- 
justment would have been condemned to futility. 
Moreover, once war has been invoked, it is sheer 
pacifist pedantry not to use it, if possible, in order 
to remedy such flagrant cases of historical injustice 
as the partition of Poland. But if the statesmen 
of the Allies are honestly and inteHigently seeking 
to give a meaning to the words “never again,” they 
must not confuse the attempt to remove by means 
of war the most flagrant specific causes of interna- 
tional discontent and unrest with “ la victoire inte- 
grale.” /The program of no peace without a com- 
plete victory for the Allies, justified by the plea that 
only as a result of complete victory can all the pos- 
sible future pretexts for war be eradicated, would 
constitute an implicit vindication of war.) It would 
excuse the representatives of all the discontented 
nationalities in protesting against the mention of 
peace until they were in a position to impose on 
their enemies the most drastic solutions of their 
several problems, and it would commit the Allies 
to a prolongation of the fighting at any cost until 
the Central Powers were powerless to resist the 
carrying out of their political plans. Considering 
what the war is now costing the world such a policy 
might prove fatal. \‘The function of war in inter- 
national politics should not differ from the function 
of surgery in the preservation of health., It can 
be successfully used, but if it is used too drastically 
it kills or permanently mutilates the patient; and 
even if the operation is successful the patient must 
depend for his future health upon his own inde- 
pendent powers of recuperation and growth. While 
the war was necessary in order to remove a man- 
ifest obstacle to the advent of an international 
policy which was capable of dispensing with war, 
its services as a pacifier must be essentially negative. 
Independence for Poland, and Bohemia, Alsace- 
Lorraine re-united to France, and a new South Slav 
state would none or all of them secure permanent 
pacification, if nations are authorized by interna- 
tional custom to enforce their own settlements of 
problems of international politics by the organiza- 
tion of power. 
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If the modern world is ever to substitute for war 
some other instrument of international readjustment 
its political leaders must sooner or later make a 
beginning. In the case of the political leaders of 
the allied nations there could not be a better time 
than the present. They have reiterated in public 
their determination to prevent a repetition of the 
present war. The fulfilment of their promise must 
depend ultimately on the framing of some machin- 
ery for dealing with international controversies and 
grievances analogous to the machinery with which 
they deal with domestic controversies and griev- 
ances. They cannot begin too soon in the creation 
of such a machinery, not because their first experi- 
ments are likely to be successful, but because an 
early attempt is becoming indispensable as an evi- 
dence of good faith. It is for them to prove that 
statesmen can use war in order to defeat war without 
becoming the victim of their own ghastly weapon. 
It is for them to vindicate their use of war to pre- 
vent the victory of Germany by testifying to their 
ultimate confidence in the alternative political 
method of consultation and consent. They can 
hardly expect Germans to believe the Entente 
really wishes to put an end to war as long as it 
continues to depend on war for the accomplishment 
of its immediately important political objects. If 
the enemies of Germany are to create a new inter- 
national policy based on a better international mor- 
ality they themselves must soon begin to act upon 
the moral and political principles of which any en- 
during international society must be the expression. 


The Other Half of the Shipping 
Board’s Task 


O build ships is a work the importance of 
which no one can now overlook. This is a 
work that appears to the layman definite and tan- 
gible. It has absorbed popular attention almost to 
the exclusion of everything else. Yet it is only half 
of the work that the Shipping Board is required to 
execute. The other half consists in the control, in 
the national interest, of the shipping we already 
have, and in devising rules for the operation of the 
new shipping that will come into our possession. 
To secure the maximum performance of existing 
tonnage is virtually to create new tonnage. We 
may here draw an analogy from what has been 
accomplished in the field of railway transportation. 
Before we entered the war we were already suf- 
fering from a shortage of freight cars and loco- 
motives. The war enormously increased the work 
that the railways had to do. And they are doing 
it. It has been said by men who have an intimate 
acquaintance with the transportation conditions of 
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the country as a whole that never were the really 
vital transportation needs more promptly and ade- 
quately cared for than they are to-day. When 
troops are to be moved the trains are at hand. 
When cantonments are to be built the materials 
are on the ground as soon as they are required. 
The war industries are not in the least delayed for 
lack of fuel or materials. For this gratifying state 
of affairs we have to thank the railway committee 
of the Advisory Council. Under their able man- 
agement every car is put where it will do the most 
work. The economies in operation that have been 
instituted since the declaration of war have virtually 
added to our railway equipment thousands of loco- 
motives and tens of thousands of cars. Can we 
point to any similar triumphs of organizing ability 
in the handling of our ocean-going shipping? 

It would appear that an elementary duty of the 
Shipping Board was to ascertain, as soon as the 
submarine menace became serious, what ships we 
had, what their speed and quickness of helm, and 
to determine which ones it was expedient to place 
in the dangerous North Atlantic trade. Private 
interest might send into European waters ships that 
would fall an easy prey to the submarines. The 
public interest might well decree otherwise. Ac- 
cording to apparently reliable press accounts, we 
have in the last three months taken sailing vessels 
off their accustomed routes and sent them across 
the Atlantic. They have been sunk, as might have 
been expected. Isolated instances of this kind may 
not greatly matter, but they tend to confirm the 
impression that we have had no systematic organ- 
ized effort to determine the use of our shipping 
according to its fitness. 

Inasmuch as there has not been, since the out- 
break of the war, sufficient tonnage for all require- 
ments, the need for a fully worked out system of 
priority has been pressing. The recognition of a 
priority principle is in part responsible for the re- 
markable record of the railways. They do not 
furnish cars for hauling road gravel when more 
vital needs are to be satisfied. In the case of our 
ocean carriers, there is no evidence of the existence 
of any other rule except that of competitive ability 
to pay—a very doubtful priority principle in time 
of war. 

To be sure, there is one exception to the com- 
petitive rule: The army and navy get what ship- 
ping they want. But long before we entered the 
war British experience had made it clear that the 
military and naval authorities cannot be depended 
upon to use tonnage economically. Our Shipping 
Board ought to have been prepared to insist upon 
control of the shipping required by the army and 
navy. How far the military authorities do actually 
convey to the Shipping Board precise advance in- 
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formation as to their transportation requirements, 
thus enabling the Board to have shipping at hand 
when needed without keeping it idle for long 
periods, it is of course impossible for an outsider 
to discover. But from what one may glean from 
murmurings about the ports, one may surmise that 
we are to parallel the British experience of wasteful 
use of tonnage by the army and navy. 

The business of ocean freighting in time of war 
assumes a public character. It involves national 
interests in a high degree, and in a world war it 
involves international public interests. Our ships 
and those of our allies are engaged in the per- 
formance of a common public service. There ought 
to be the closest international codperation on the 
ocean. A considerable time has elapsed since the 
British authorities offered a proposal of interna- 
tional operation. What progress has been made by 
our Shipping Board in this direction? One sur- 
mises, little. 

The problem of ocean freight charges has long 
been vexing us. Charters are exorbitant; scarcely 
any war industry offers more glaring examples of 
profiteering than ocean transportation. What has 
the Shipping Board done about this? Nothing. 

Soon the Shipping Board will be operating ships 
constructed by the Emergency Shipbuilding Corpo- 
ration. It will then have to grapple with the prob- 
lem of charges it is to impose. If the plans for 
requisitioning all American shipping above 2,500 
tons are carried out the problem of charges will 
not wait. Shall we levy upon the shipper merely 
cost freights, or shall we charge all that the traffic 
will bear, covering the profits into the treasury? In 
the former case, we shall present huge gains to the 
shipper who is lucky enough to secure cargo space. 
American goods are dear in Argentina because they 
are scarce. They will remain equally scarce and 
dear so long as the present tonnage situation per- 
sists. The exporter who happens to get goods to 
Argentina at cost freights will reap a rich and 
unmerited harvest. 


But if we charge what the traffic will bear, what 
of the ships building on foreign account that we 
have recently commandeered? Shall we take ships 
that are equitably the property of British nationals, 
though taken over by us with British consent under 
the war emergency, and use them to earn a net 
revenue for our government? The Shipping Board 
will have to determine, and quickly. 

It is clear that the Shipping Board has a vast 
deal of work to do besides supervising the Ship- 
building Corporation. It is extremely delicate and 
dificult work. For its successful execution it is 
doubtful whether the Board has all the powers 
requisite. But the Board has been face to face 
with its problems for many months. If it had 
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asked for additional powers to carry out a well 
coérdinated scheme of controlled tonnage operation 
it is hard to believe that Congress would have 
withheld them. The Railway Committee has 
achieved its results without adequate powers. We 
had a right to expect analogous results from our 
Shipping Board. We haven't them: it is useless 
to gloss the fact. 

For this state of affairs a partial explanation lies 
in the preoccupation of the former chairman of 
the Board with questions lying primarily in the 
province of the Emergency Shipbuilding Corpora- 
tion. In the later period of his incumbency Mr. 
Denman seems to have been engrossed too deeply 
in the business of controlling the work of General 
Goethals to have time and energy over for organ- 
izing a systematic program of shipping operation. 
With the chairman thus engaged, the other mem- 
bers of the Board, however alive to the need of 
action, were naturally powerless to achieve any- 
thing substantial. The net result, as it appears to 
unofficial observers, is striking. Mr. Denman 
bequeathed to his successor unsolved practically all 
the problems of shipping control that have pre- 
sented themselves from the beginning. General 
Goethals left to his successor what must remain 
the substantial foundations cf the work of the 
Emergency Corporation. Details, such as the per- 
centage of contractor’s profits, the tenure of land 
on which the government’s shipbuilding plants are 
to be erected, may have to be revised. Some 
changes may be made in ship designs; different solu- 
tions may be sought for labor problems that may 
arise. It remains true that Admiral Capps takes 
up the work at a point far in advance of that where 
General Goethals found it. It is not apparent how 
Mr. Hurley can profit greatly from Mr. Denman’s 
work, at any rate outside of the Emergency Cor- 
poration’s field. 

It would be unjust to the members of the Ship- 
ping Board to ascribe this lack of positive results 
to any lack of energy or ability on their part. The 
Board was created to perform a work more or less 
similar to that of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission. Now, we have the highest respect for the 


administrative abilities of the Interstate Commerce . 


Commission, yet we do not believe that the Com- 
mission could have achieved such success in unifying 
railway operation and increasing the effectiveness 
of the service as has been achieved by Mr. Willard 
and the other members of his committee. 

At such a time as the present the control of ship- 
ping requires the services of practical shipping men 
who are capable of taking a statesmanlike view of 
the service as a whole. But shipping men were not 
well represented in the Shipping Board as it was 
originally constituted, nor are they well represented 
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in the reorganized Board. Of the four members 
now serving, only one, Mr. Donald, is experienced 
in the shipping field. And there has not appeared 
alongside of the Shipping Board a powerful ship- 
ping committee of the Advisory Council to handle 
the technical knowledge and provide the industrial 
statesmanship required by the emergency. 

All this, no doubt, will come eventually, as the 
shipping enterprise of our government gains in 
magnitude. But in the meantime such shipping as 
we have is less effective than it ought to be. And 
we can no more afford to forego some part of the 
full efficiency of our existing tonnage than we can 
afford to slacken speed in the construction of new 
ships. 


What the Statesman Knows 


HAT would one see if he could penetrate 
the mask of serene confidence that every 
responsible statesman in the warring countries has 
assumed? Satisfied ambition, pride of place? No: 
there is probably not a prime minister or chancellor 
or secretary of state who would not gladly sur- 
render his post if the interests of his party and class 
and nation and international group permitted. Full 
faith in a victory that will actually yield the fruits 
for which the peoples yearn? No: the statesman 
knows that great wars always produce results more 
or less equivocal. The statesman knows too much. 
Therefore beyond other men he is oppressed with 
doubts, perplexities, despairs. 

The statesman knows, as no one else is permitted 
to know, just what forces actually confront each 
other now and will confront each other at each 
point of time until the war shall be wound up. We 
ordinary mortals guess at the number of men Ger- 
many has lost and the number she still has. We 
guess at the British divisions in the field, the French 
losses, the Italian effectives. We guess how long 
it will take before the American millions will 
appear in France. We guess vainly and wildly at 
the relative equipment and munitions supply of 
either side. And even if we guessed right as to 
the numbers and guns, we should not know how 
far a given weight of attack will penetrate a given 
armor of defense. All these things the statesman 
knows, if he is at all competent to his task. 

The statesman knows the rate of attrition on 
either side, and the natural rate of recuperation. 
Therefore he can judge pretty accurately at what 
time in the future one line or the other will snap, 
and he knows the price the winning side will pay. 
He knows, too, whether flesh and blood will stand 
the strain of the attrition process up to the point 
of the breaking of the weaker line. In short, the 
competent statesmen on either side must know with 
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approximate certainty how the war is coming out. 
Lloyd-George and Michaelis, Ribot and Czernin 
probably differ very little among themselves in their 
forecasts of the final outcome. If it is written that 
France shall recover Alsace-Lorraine, Serbia shal! 
gain possession of Bosnia and Herzegovina, Italy 
of Trieste, all these statesmen can read the writing. 
If it is written that none of these things shall come 
to pass, the statesmen have already read. 

The war is a game, the outcome of which is clear 
to all the players. The cards are out, and every 
player knows what each other player holds. What 
other military power will enter the war? What 
other instrument of destruction will be invented 
before its close? What chance is there that a 
Napoleon will rise out of the mass of workmanlike 
mediocrity? Raw players might dream of such 
chances, but the experienced statesmen who now 
hold power exclude them from consideration. The 
war will be won or lost with the forces now engaged 
or drawing toward the field of contest at rates 
easily calculable. Surprises are in store for the 
ignorant, not for the statesmen. 

But if this is true, why do not the statesmen 
throw down the cards and distribute the winnings 
in the way that is foreordained? If they can see 
how the war is to end, why should one million men, 
or two millions or three, die miserably that the rest 
of the world may see the light? Because a factor 
in the contest is morale, and according to the rules 
of the game the first move to end it would change 
the moral conditions of both sides. And according 
to the conventions of the game he who moves is 
supposed to lose. The Teutonic statesmen may see 
that they are destined to lose Lorraine. If they 
admitted this, so it is conventionally assumed, they 
would weaken German morale and strengthen that 
of their enemies. It is supposed that they would 
lose Alsace too. The Italian statesmen may see 
that they are not to get Trieste. If they admit it, 
they might, according to the conventions, fail to get 
even Trent. The statesmen may foresee—they 
must foresee—the general outcome. But they are 
bound to the wheel. They dare not move. They 
must play out the hideous game to its end, while 
the myriads die. At least they imagine they must. 

The statesmen look on impotently as the inter- 
national struggle works out its due conclusion. And 
while this is going on the structure of the society 
that produced them and elevated them to their posi- 
tions of power and dignity is crumbling, crumbling 
relentlessly. The wealth that sustained the classes 
that rule is wasting in part, in part shifting from 
the makers of the commodities of peace to the 
makers of the munitions of war; from the old rich 
whose ownership was sanctified by prescription, to 
the newly enriched, whose ownership connotes only 
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brute possession. The organizing ability and the 
habits of industrial subordination that composed 
the cohesive principle of the old order are being 
transformed into generalship and military obedi- 
ence. The problem of governing is assuming a 
new face. If the war must continue through years, 
new personalities, new parties will seize power to 
put into effect quite new programs. While the 
statesmen hold up their hands and stubbornly play 
out the game of fate, fire smoulders beneath them. 
It has already sent flames into the open in Russia, 
where the political economic structure was rela- 
tively flimsy. In Germany, England, France and 
the United States the fire may still smoulder for 
years without producing collapse. But only gen- 
erals and amateurs talk of ten or fifteen years of 
war. The statesmen know better. In much less 
than ten years the structure of our old individual- 
istic society would be beyond repair. 

Every European power is visibly drawing near 
to the point where it will be impossible for it to pay 
interest on its war debt and find sufficient additional 
revenues to meet the ordinary expenses of a vigor- 
ous and constructive government. The United 
States, being still fresh, can carry the common 
financial burden for several years, if necessary, but 
in the end even the United States would find itself 
more weighted down than a government of the 
traditional type can endure. It may be said that 
debt does not impoverish a nation: that what must 
be paid out in taxes by the citizens is repaid in 
interest to the citizens. Granted: but when a gov- 
ernment fulfils chiefly the role of collecting revenues 
from part of its citizens to pay interest to others, 
its hold upon the general body of the people becomes 
weak. Its resistance to revolutionary forces be- 
comes feeble. It may be urged that the govern- 
ments may repudiate their debts and start afresh. 
Yes: but with what impetus to revolutionary dis- 
content? The debts of to-day are too widely held 
for repudiation. They are not distributed with 
sufficient uniformity to create a natural balance 
between interest and taxation. Accordingly their 
growth is a menace to the old political order. It 
is a lever of revolution. 


The statesman knows that the social order with 
which he is familiar, of which he must fundamen- 
tally approve, is gradually disintegrating under the 
prolongation of the war. He knows that the class 
which he represents, the class of the wealthy, the 
enterprising and the intellectual, have most to lose 
through this disintegration. The have-nothings and 
their partisan representatives have most to gain. 
The statesman knows that the socialistic state, 
which seemed to almost every one an absurd, im- 
practical dream three years ago, may come within 
measurable distance of realization if the war drags 
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on. Yet what can the statesman do? If he moves 
for peace, the very class whose existence is most 
seriously menaced by a prolongation of the war will 
turn against him and rend him. The nation whose 
interest he seeks to serve will call him traitor. A 
Napoleon would have made his calculations, de- 
cided how to protect his own personal interest, and 
have awaited calmly the ultimate turn of events. 
The statesmen at the head of affairs to-day are not 
calculating monsters. They suffer with the classes 
they represent, the countries they serve. They dare 
not move to alleviate the agonies and abate the 
losses of the nations. So at any rate it seems. 


The Food Control Muddle in 
New York 


HE success of the national food control law 
will depend as much upon the disinterested 
coéperation of the states and municipalities as upon 
the administrative ability of Mr. Hoover. In an- 
nouncing his determination to take drastic steps to 
prevent speculation in wheat and the glutting of 
warehouses, Mr. Hoover makes it clear that his 
first object will be to use his extraordinary powers 
to protect our allies from hunger. Unquestionably 
his first duty is so to direct the flow of basic com- 
modities that our allies and their armies, as well as 
our own men at the front, may be fed. That he 
will take similar steps to protect the domestic con- 
sumer from exploitation is manifest from his pre- 
liminary unofficial announcements. But if he is 
to deal effectively with the difficult international 
problem, he will have to look to the states and 
cities for whole-hearted codperation in solving the 
problem of domestic distribution. It is the patriotic 
duty of the people to see to it that the local author- 
ities do not permit considerations of personal or 
partisan advantage to double his load. 

In this connection, the responsibility of the people 
of New York is greater than that of any other 
community. The markets of New York City alone 
supply almost one-tenth of the country’s popula- 
tion; as our national distributing system is organ- 
ized, the producers of perishables from Maine to 
Florida, from Texas to California and Washington, 
are at their mercy to an extraordinary degree. 
Moreover, New York City contains a larger popu- 
lation at the margin of poverty than any other 
American municipality. This population is the 
point of least resistance in the body politic, the 
point at which food riots are most likely to break 
out. Incompetence or selfishness on the part of 
those who control New York's distributive machin- 
ery is sabotage of the most insidious kind. 

These facts are well known. And yet the men 
in places of power persist in trifling with the situ- 
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ation. The food control problem in New York is 
in a state of disgraceful muddle due to the personal 
ambitions of certain well intentioned individuals in 
New York City and to political jugglery at Albany. 

More than three years ago, the legislature en- 
acted a law, which was signed by a Democratic 
governor, creating a State Department of Foods 
and Markets, with ample power to begin the mod- 
ernization of the food distributing system. Within 
a few months, the State went Republican and Mr. 
Whitman and a Republican legislature were swept 
into office. The foods and markets law had been 
drafted by Mr. John J. Dillon in response to the 
demand of the farmers; Mr. Dillon, a Democrat, 
though never identified with the Democratic ma- 
chine, had been made Commissioner of the new de- 
partment. Governor Whitman apparently found 
this situation exceeding distasteful. His support 
had come largely from the farmers who were in 
revolt against Tammany’s control of the legislature 
and the scandalous revelations of the Sulzer im- 
peachment. It was important to consolidate this 
support, and for this purpose the control of the 
Department of Foods and Markets—the depart- 
ment which the farmers regarded as peculiarly their 
own—seemed essential. For various reasons Mr. 
Dillon was strong with the farmers. To replace 
him with a reliable, machine Republican would 
have been politically indiscreet; to forego the con- 
trol of his staff seemed politically inexpedient. To 
escape this dilemma, the Governor began to criti- 
cise the fundamental law of Mr. Dillon’s depart- 
ment as inadequate and announced his intention 
of superseding it with a more comprehensive and 
satisfactory measure. 

On this ostensible ground, he and his sup- 
porters in the legislature moved to starve Mr. Dil- 
lon out. An attempt was made to withhold finan- 
cial support. The farmers rebelled. An insigni- 
ficant appropriation of $15,000 was granted. Next 
year the attempt was renewed. Again the farmers 
protested. An appropriation of $24,500 was al- 
lowed, for a department vested with the supervision 
of a market doing a billion dollars’ worth of busi- 
ness a year. In spite of this heel-snapping, Mr. 
Dillon, by turning his salary into the working fund 
of his department, managed to render definite 
services to the farmers and consumers. He checked 
the manipulation of the bread and egg markets in 
New York City; by inaugurating public auctions 
he saved millions of dollars to the apple growers of 
the state; and by exercising his legal power to act 
as business agent for the organized dairy farmers, 
he gave them an effective voice in fixing the price 
of milk which had hitherto been dictated by the 
great middle-men. Moreover, he gave proof of his 
disinterested good faith by offering to resign his 
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commissionership provided the governor would 
sponsor a law which the farmers could support, 
a law that would provide for the establishment of 
wholesale terminal markets by the state or by the 
state and city jointly; that would place cold and dry 
storage plants under state ownership or control; 
that would empower municipalities or agents of the 
state to buy food directly from the farmers and sell 
directly to the retailers or ultimate consumers; and 
that would foster the organization of codperative 
societies both among consumers and producers. 

It is possible that the Governor might have taken 
advantage of this offer if he had been master of the 
legislature. But the dominant figure there is the 
Republican leader of the senate, Mr. Elon R. 
Brown, an able, shrewd reactionary who is much 
more deeply concerned with the protection of estab- 
lished business than with the political fortunes of 
Mr. Whitman. [Mr. Brown was the author of 
the notorious bill which (under guise of military 
necessity) sought to break down the law limiting 
the hours of work for women and children. ] 

At a recent gathering of farmers in Syracuse, 
Governor Whitman made Mr. Dillon’s program 
his own. But in seeking new legislation, the Gov- 
ernor is compelled to work through Mr. Brown, 
and Mr. Brown has no use for what he calls 
Mr. Dillon’s “ socialistic’ proposals. Time and 
again the Governor has pleaded with the leader 
of the Senate to give him a bill that would super- 
sede Mr. Dillon without alienating the farmers. 
He has pleaded for the incorporation of Mr. Dil- 
lon’s major proposals, properly safeguarded. Mr. 
Brown has gone so far as to confer with Mr. Dillon 
and to approve a compromise measure on which 
both could agree. Bill after bill has been drafted, 
but in each case Mr. Dillon’s proposals have come 
out of committee thoroughly emasculated and the 
farmers would have none of them. In despair the 
Governor has finally called a special session of the 
legislature, hoping to secure his object as a war 
emergency measure. But again Mr. Brown is at 
his old tricks. Mr. Dillon proposed that munici- 
palities should be given power to buy and sell food 
at their discretion. This proposal was endorsed 
by the Governor. In Mr. Brown’s latest bill it 
appears in the following form: 
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Any municipality in this state may in case of famine 
or when deprivation of necessaries for any part of its 
inhabitants creates an emergency therefor, purchase 
food with municipal funds or on municipal credit, and 
sell the same to its inhabitants, but before the exercise 
of any such power or authority by any municipality, it 
shall have the consent in writing from the state food 
commission to exercise such power. The mayor, if 
any, and the governing body or bodies of any such 
municipality shall file with the state food commission 
a resolution and certificate stating that such a necessity 
has arisen in said municipality, and otherwise satisfy 
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the state food commission that such a necessity exists. 
The state food commission shall act upon the applica- 
tion as in its judgment the public interest requires. 


Again the farmers are in revolt. The Governor 
cannot get what he wants; he will not give Mr. 
Dillon the support essential to the efficient develop- 
ment of the existing department. And while this 
political jugglery goes on, food rots on the ground 
and thousands of consumers go hungry. 

To make the muddle worse, Mr. George W. 
Perkins, Chairman of Mayor Mitchel’s Food Sup- 
ply Committee, exerts his great influence with Gov- 
ernor Whitman to have himself made the head of 
any state commission on foods and markets which 
the Governor may be empowered to appoint. Mr. 
Perkins, although vehemently denying that he has 
assimilated any of Mr. Dillon’s ideas, has by a 
process of independent reflection made Mr. Dillon’s 
program his own. He too advocates public ter- 
minal markets, state ownership of dry and cold 
storage plants, direct buying and selling by munici- 
palities. But, in his opinion, Mr. Dillon is not a 
large enough man to be entrusted with the admin- 
istration of such comprehensive measures. Mr. 
Dillon, as Mr. Perkins sees him, is a faddist, subject 
to vagaries, a man who takes up with every wild 
demagogic notion that drifts down the wind. Mr. 
Perkins not only has progressive ideas, but he long 
ago mastered the technique of big business. He 
cannot believe that the wage workers of the city 
are really offended by his magnificent philanthropic 
manner. Did they not eat with rejoicing and grati- 
tude the smelts and rice and Brazilian beans with 
which he smote the corner in potatoes and onions 
last winter? The farmers are said to regard him 
with certain distrust, but that is because they have 
never given him an opportunity to prove how dis- 
interestedly he is their friend. At this moment there 
is before the special session of the legislature a 
bill providing for the creation of a State Food Con- 
trol Commission of three members. The Governor 
has made it known he will make Mr. Perkins head 
of the Commission. Various farmers’ organiza- 
tions have filed protests against Mr. Perkins’s ap- 
pointment. The farmers prefer Mr. Dillon. But 
both Mr. Perkins and the Governor are convinced 
that Mr. Perkins is the better man and they are 
apparently agreed that whatever the action of the 
legislature, codperation with Mr. Dillon in the de- 
velopment of the existing department will be against 
the best public interest. 


Mr. Dillon has announced that in his opinion the 
situation is so critical that it must be met at once 
and without reference to personal or political 
considerations. He believes with President Wilson 
and Mr. Hoover that a food control law to be ef- 
fective should be under the administration of one 
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man. He is not absolutely convinced that the only 
man for the place is himself. In view of the critica] 
attitude of the farmers, he doubts whether Mr. 
Perkins would be the happiest choice. But since 
Mr. Perkins and the Governor have taken over his 
program, he declares his readiness to throw his 
whole-hearted support to Mr. Perkins, provided 
Mr. Perkins and the Governor will stand by the 
program and secure its enactment into law. To- 
gether these three men, if they sincerely combined 
their forces in the public interest, could undoubtedly 
carry the legislature with them. But already the 
Governor has begun to wobble. He is apparent] 
unwilling to fight Mr. Brown in the open. He has 
again intimated his readiness to compromise. ‘The 
Democrats in the legislature are taking advantage 
of his vacillation to prod him back to the position 
which he took before the farmers at Syracuse. Mr. 
Perkins, while bombarding the legisiature with tele- 
grams and trying to stiffen the Governor’s back, 
refuses to meet Mr. Dillon on terms of codperative 
equality. Mayor Mitchel, for reasons best known 
to himself, keeps hands off and is abysmally silent. 

So the muddle goes merrily on while food rots 
on the ground and thousands go hungry. The spe- 
cial session of the legislature drags along, money 
that should be used in constructive public service, 
money that Mr. Dillon has asked for in vain, is 
spent to no purpose. Unless the people of the state 
develop a keener sense of the situation than they 
have hitherto manifested and force an end to it, 
the summer will pass with food riots looming black 
upon the horizon of autumn and winter. Instead 
of getting under their fair share of the load, the 
politicians of the Empire State _ re doing everything 
in their power to make Mr. Hoover's task impos- 
sible. They are practicing political sabotage against 
their own constituents and the people of the nation. 
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What America 


OLITICS means getting certain things done. 
Pp Some body of persons, elected or self-con- 
stituted, take charge, deciding and executing. 
In the degree in which a society is democratic this 
governing group has to get the assent and support 
of large masses of people. In the degree in which 
the things to be done run counter to the inertia, 
bias and apparent interests of the masses, certain 
devices of manipulation have to be resorted to. 
The political psychology of the older school, that 
of Bentham and Mill, taught that in a democratic 
state the governing body would never want to do 
anything except what was in the interests of the 
governed. But experience has shown that this view 
was over-naive. Practical political psychology con- 
sists largely in the technique of the expert manipu- 
lation of men en masse for ends not clearly seen by 
them, but which they are led to believe are of great 
importance for them. 

Thus the psychology of the professional politi- 
cian resembles that of the prestidigitator. The 
attention of those to be influenced is directed to 
objects and acts which habit has rendered congen- 
ial and attractive, and meantime something quite 
different is carried forward to an unforeseen result. 
As a rule the most effective form of motivation is 
one which combines appeal to highly idealistic ends 
with appeal to immediate profit: the Old Flag 
and an appropriation, the prevention of the vicious 
schemes of the opposing party plus a larger price 
for crops and general prosperity. 

The political leader perpetually forgets, however, 
that the state of public imagination and interest is 
in flux, and that the time comes when the cumula- 
tive effect of minor changes is so great that the 
people cannot be “handled” after the old fashion. 
Then the politician goes on repeating the old slo- 
gans and cries and is baffled by failure to get the 
wonted reaction. Is this going to happen in con- 
nection with the demand for intense and unified 
motivation imposed by the war? There is an old 
and established technique of supplying motive in 
wartime. Many newspapers and some public men 
do not seem capable of now responding in any 
other way than the old, and hence they are incap- 
able of imagining people at large being moved in 
unprecedented ways. If these men guess wrong 
and have any large influence in determining the 
course of popular appeal, the error in practical 
psychology will have incalculable consequences for 
evil. 

The orthodox technique is exhibited in gross 
in any collection of war posters; in more refined 
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Will Fight For 


ways it is seen in any anthology of patriotic poetry. 
Home and hearth, defense of ancestral altars and 
graves, glory and honor, bravery and self-immola- 
tion are its familiar themes. 

There are serious reasons for doubting the avail- 
ability of this mode of procedure at the present 
time. The domestic politics and issues of the last 
few years, the history of the war as reported to the 
American people up to the time of our entrance, 
our geographical isolation and our racial composi- 
tion codperate to make reliance upon it an exceed- 
ingly precarious undertaking. Yet many souls 
which are ardent for the war and who suspect the 
country of undue apathy are urging wholesale 
recourse to it. The Washington correspondent of 
a newspaper which has been insistent as to our 
share in the war ever since the sinking of the Lusi- 
tania recently clearly set it forth. It is not hard, 
he’ said in effect, to account for a general apathy. 
The motives which have usually led nations into 
war have been promise of national gain, urgent 
fear of an immediate danger and smouldering 
habits of hate, which are readily blown into flame. 
But the United States has deliberately eschewed all 
national aggrandizement; it does not sincerely 
believe that its national destiny or security is threat- 
ened, and we have been officially warned to set 
aside hatred and rancor. It would seem as if these 
premises pointed to some psychology of appeal 
unlike the time-honored one. But the implication 
of this writer is indicated in his sigh for a Zeppelin 
or for German submarines at our coast. Wait, he 
seemed to say, until our men get into battle, and 
the casualty lists come in. Then fear and hate will 
awake and we may expect “ enthusiasm” for war. 
One expects this line of argument from confirmed 
pacifists when they set forth the evils of war, but 
when it comes from a journal devoted to the war 
cause it shows how serious may be the consequences 
of a wrong reading of popular psychology. For if 
fear and hate are the things which are to be chiefly 
aroused, is there not a probability that, with our 
historic commitments, they will turn against war 
itself rather than against Germany? 

There is a saturation point for all human emo- 
tions. All the warring nations manifest war wear- 
iness. To some extent this is because it is impos- 
sible to keep year after year the emotions at the 
pitch to which they rose at first. And we who have 
shared in the war only vicariously, only through 
reading, have gone through a like satiation. The 
earlier days, the days of Liége, Louvain, the Lusi- 
tania, the days when hope and dread trembled in 
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suspense, cannot be relived. Along with this 
repleteness of feeling goes political skepticism. 
Although capable of great ruthlessness in action, 
we are lenient and amiable in our judgments. Very 
large numbers of our citizens, including those of 
strong pro-Allies feeling, have systematically taught 
themselves to discount all of the more violent 
appeals to passion. The resulting skepticism 
extends to pretty much the entire apparatus of tra- 
ditional slogans. The once burning catchwords of 
honor and glory, prestige and power, fall coldly on 
the ear. To be actively stirred by these ideals at 
the same time that one has been taught to believe 
that Germany’s surrender to them is responsible 
for the world tragedy is not a congenial or natural 
attitude. To create a war motivation by resort to 
“ patriotic’ appeal when large numbers of people 
are convinced that nationalistic patriotism was 
chiefly responsible for the outbreak of war is to 
operate against the tide of events and almost to 
invite failure. Burnt-out ashes cannot be made to 
glow, no matter how fervid the appeal. 

If one asks for the alternative motivation, anal- 
ysis of the motives which have been operative up to 
the present time seems to give the answer. There 
is the sense of a job to be undertaken in a business- 
like way, and there is a vague but genuine vision of 
a world somehow made permanently different by 
our participation in a task which taken by itself is 
intensely disliked. There comes to mind the pic- 
ture of the young men who responded to the call 
for officers in training. There was no hip-hurrah, 
no illusions of glory and grandeur, no enthusiasm 
if enthusiasm means excitement and intoxication 
of motive, no hatred, no desire for revenge. Con- 
ventional heroics and self-hypnotism stirred by 
crowd-hypnotism were replaced by a serious ear- 
nestness; whose chief trait was the sense of a job 
to be done, a hard job, but one which had to be 
done so that it could be done with. Such a motiva- 
tion lacks the glamor and impetuous rush of tradi- 
tional war psychology. By way of compensation 
it is infinitely more potential for intelligence, and 
it is in line with our habitual national psychology— 
the psychology of a businesslike people. 

So conventional are our views, however, that 
there is little perception of its availability and eff- 
cacy for intense and collective motivation. The 
American people has inherited the romantic Euro- 
pean tradition, according to which the business-wise 
disposition is merely a sign of a mercenary and dol- 
lar-chasing mentality. Consequently we disguise 
its hold over us. If we recognized the feudal, land- 
lordly and predatory bias back of the tradition we 
should perceive that a businesslike psychology is 
one of intelligent perception of ends to be accom- 
plished and effective selection and orderly arrange- 
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ment of means for their execution. And our 
national intelligence is as shrewd and quick in this 
direction as it is slow and insensitive in esthetic per- 
ceptions or in sustained hatreds. Anyone who 
cares to observe the type of war interest which 
exists all around him instead of feeding his eyes 
with his hopes and fears may note how largely it 
is an interest in specific results and in the technol- 
ogy of their accomplishment. This is, indeed, a 
novel psychosis for war, so unheard of that it will 
require sincerity of insight to trust it, to appeal to it. 
But any other course involves a dangerous under- 
estimation of the political education undergone by 
the American people during the past years and of 
the average level of political intelligence. We are 
in a peculiar situation. There is dense ignorance 
of European conditions, histories and policies; but 
there is a lively and fairly accurate sense of the 
drift of events and of the type of results to be 
attained. To inform this sense with knowledge, 
to translate the anticipation of what is desired into 
a workable program of measures, to take the Amer- 
ican people into confidence with respect to what has 
to be done and the ways of doing it is a method 
strangely remote from bellicose heroics, but one 
likely to prove strangely effective. 

This sense of a job to be accomplished cannot 
be segregated from an underlying national ideal- 
ism. Here, too, history is prophetic. What vari- 
ous leagues and societies totally failed to accom- 
plish in the way of stirring up the American people 
when they appealed to fear, hatred and revenge, 
when they emphatically harped on rights and 
honor, that President Wilson effected when he 
addressed himself to the American desire for stable 
peace and an established amity of peoples through 
comity of democratic nations. A task has to be 
accomplished to abate an international nuisance, 
but in the accomplishing there is the prospect of a 
world organization and the beginnings of a public 
control which crosses nationalistic boundaries and 
interests. It is not, in my opinion, fair to say that 
these aims are as yet immediate actualities; too 
much remains to be done. But it is ridiculous to 
say that they are mere idealistic glosses, sugar- 
coatings of the bitter pill of war. They present 
genuine possibilities, objects of a fair adventure. 
And almost any day the shifting course of events 
may give them an engrossing actuality. If that 
day comes, the fervor of the crusader in behalf of 
the heart’s desire will add itself to interest in a 
workmanlike performance in behalf of a necessary 
task. Meantime the course of those interested in 
securing the necessary motivation for war is to 
keep the ways open and clear for the coming of 
this reinforcing and consummating impetus. 

Joun Dewey. 
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Is England an Island? 


sometimes to sing that there are special ad- 

vantages in living on an island; as, that he 
can never be a slave, that he does not need a large 
conscript army, and that so long as he keeps com- 
mand of the sea “the loud blast that tears the 
skies, serves but to root his native oak,” and so 
on. These advantages are not so obvious now-a- 
days. The seas between Belgium and the Downs 
are too narrow to let England be indifferent to the 
fate of Belgium, even if she had nothing but her 
selfish interest to think about, and in consequence 
she has had to raise an army as big as those of 
continental Powers. One clear advantage left to 
her by her island position and her command of 
the sea, was that she could not be invaded, but now 
with the recent air raids on London, even this ad- 
vantage seems to have gone. England can be, and 
frequently is, invaded, and the deaths and bodily 
injuries amongst her civil population as a result 
of the enemy’s operations by air seem likely to 
mount up before the end of the war to more than 
Belgium has suffered by invasion on land and actual 
occupation. In the political sense, therefore, if 
not in the geographical, England has ceased to 
be an island; or rather, let us say, she will have 
ceased unless there are some means of making her 
secure against invasion by the air. 

For it is impossible that Englishmen should ever 
acquiesce in the loss of this immunity from invasion 
which has been the greatest of her privileges and 
contributed more than any other single cause to 
the early establishment of her free political insti- 
tutions. Only in a country which has nothing to 
fear from the foreign invader would it have been 
possible to push the rights of the individual as 
against the state so far as was done in England. 
The sole foundation of a despotism is fear of some 
sort, and the only fear strong enough to supply a 
permanent foundation is the fear of actual extinc- 
tion such as invasion brings. For these reasons, 
if for no others, it is impossible to treat an air 
raid on London, which is an invasion, as though 
it were a mere tactical incident. If sea power 
cannot defend the country against invasion, and if 
further it cannot guarantee the safety of communi- 
cations over the sea from the submarine, it is 
obvious that we shall have to revise all our ideas 
about the value of sea power. It would be a 
strange paradox if a land Power like Germany 
were able to wage the war entirely on the terri- 
tory of her enemy and the maritime Power were 
to fail not only to carry the war into the enemy’s 
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country, but even to keep it away from her own. 
If this paradox were to be accepted, all the former 
advantages, political and military, of England’s 
island position would go to America. She is out 
of range of invasion of air and being a continent 
independent more or less of imported supplies, 
submarines, though they might annoy, could not 
possibly deal her a deadly injury. 

But whatever the apologists for the British fail- 
ure in the last air raid may say, the people of 
England do not accept the view that they have 
ceased to live on an island and that they are now 
part of the Continent of Europe with a ditch 
between them and it. In English law the owner- 
ship of the soil gives ownership of all that lies 
beneath it as far as hell and of all the air above 
it as far as heaven. There is no such thing as 
ownership of the sea, but if command of the sea 
is to be anything, it must be command, not only 
of the surface but of the waters down to the bot- 
tom and of the air to the limit at which it is pos- 
sible to breathe at all. To restrict our conception 
of sea power to the mere surface of the sea is to 
condemn the navy to an ineffectiveness which, as 
the years go on and possibilities of the new inven- 
tion are explored, will approach zero. Already 
the too limited view of sea power has involved 
England in severe penalties, the submarine cam- 
paign and the success of the early Zeppelin raids, 
won at the time when the old idea of the navy as 
the first line of defense against invasion from over 
the sea was still intact. The consequence of the 
Admiralty failure to protect England against the 
Zeppelin was that we began to rely on stationary 
defense. The old sound strategy which believed 
in defeating an invasion before it reached our 
shores gave way to the radically false idea that 
what we had to do was to defeat the invaders when 
they had come. Military ideas of defense in the 
air had driven out sound naval doctrine. And yet 
one cannot sympathize with the Admiralty for the 
loss of its prerogative of defense in the air. It 
had its chance and missed it. Instead of taking a 
broad view of the problems of our air defense 
it regarded the air service as a mere handmaid to 
naval operations. It seems beyond any doubt 
that if the horizon of the Admiralty’s ideas before 
the war had been less restricted, it could have 
arranged to make itself solely responsible for our 
defense against raiders through the air as it has 
always done against raiders on the surface of the 
sea. 

The War Office, however, in spite of the warn- 
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ing of the Admiralty’s failure, proceeded to make 
exactly the same mistake. It never considered in 
a really broad spirit the changes that air power 
was to make in military tactics, but it regarded 
aeroplanes as a mere adjunct to conventional mili- 
tary operations. Between the War Office and the 
Admiralty there was a good deal of rivalry for the 
possession of air power and after a great deal of 
controversy an Air Board was set up, which in- 
cluded representatives of both, but the mere fact 
that the new department was run by a Board and 
not by a separate Ministry was a sure sign that the 
old mistakes were to be perpetuated, and that air 
power was to be developed as an auxiliary to the 
army and navy and not as a new and revolutionary 
force in war. The excuse made for the raid on 
London that the army at the front must have the 
preference is the more amazing the longer one 
thinks of it. It shows that the army was still 
under the idea that England was somehow “ out 
of bounds.” What would have been said of the 
Admiralty if it had pleaded that it could not defend 
British ports or British shipping because it was 
engaged in operations off the enemy’s coast? Be- 
sides the bare conception of a rivalry between the 
needs of the battle front proper and the needs 
of home defense, is false. The air is all one and 
if an enemy is sufficiently strong in the air to raid 
London, the odds are that he is sufficiently strong 
to look after himself in France. The truth is 
that the standards of superiority in the air which 
the Air Board set up for itself were altogether 
too low. If the naval standard of two to one is 
the lowest consistent with safety on the surface of 
the sea, then two to one was the lowest standard 
consistent with safety in the air. Further, consider- 
ing that our air service is not for defense over the 
sea alone, but has also to assist the offensive on 
land, a moment’s reflection should have shown that 
even this standard—which we have never yet 
reached—is dangerously low. It might be suff- 
cient to maintain a balance more or less favorable 
to ourselves in France, it is wofully insufficient to 
sustain an offensive. 


The German raids on London have driven home 
one lesson about the use of air power. A bare 
superiority means that the war in the air continues 
to be fought over our own territory or that of our 
Allies. To carry the war into German territory 
in such a way as to secure definite military results 
such a supremacy is needed as will prevent German 
airmen from ever rising. Such a supremacy, if 
we could hold it for three months, would gain us 
victory in the war. We could bomb Krupps so 
persistently that no work would be possible there. 
We could destroy the Rhine bridges, so that no 
supplies, even if they could be manufactured, could 
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reach the German army. ‘The eflect would be to 
double and treble the relative strength of the allied 


armies to the German. Had the truth of this view 
been seen twelve months ago, we might by this 
time have been in a winning position and that at 
a much smaller expenditure of life and at a much 
smaller cost to the industry and finance of the 
country. 

The truth was not seen a year ago because 
admirable as is the work done by the Royal Flying 
Corps and by the Royal Naval Air Service, both 
War Office and Admiralty were too busy in defend- 
ing their own prerogative over the air to take a 
broad and long view of all the changes that this 
new arm would make in the art of war. The 
Germans too were nearly as slow to see them, for, 
though they have taken a lead, it is only a slight 
one and the prospects of our catching up to them 
are very good. Already views about the future of 
air power which would have seemed wild only two 
months ago, though they were put forward even 
then, are now the commonplaces for discussion 
upon the war. It is not the least of our debt to 
America, that her energy and foresight in prepar- 
ing a huge air fleet has enabled us to look forward 
with confidence to attaining the superiority required 
—not this year, alas! but next year. And it is not 
the least of the services of Germany to our war 
policy that by raiding London they have at last 
knocked the truth into our heads. 

H. SIDEBOTHAM. 

Manchester, England. 


Religion and the World 
Issue 


DEGREE of amazement and grief has 

seized many souls as they realize the inef- 
fectiveness of the religious forces in this splendid 
new crisis of our American and the world life. No 
epoch in human history has been more charged 
with religious significance. No other would seem 
so peremptorily to claim the prompt mobilization 
of organized religion. Yet it stands even more 
bewildered and less determined than other agencies. 
Messages from the pulpits are confused and con- 
fusing. Attempts of representative groups to rally 
scattered forces in a concerted, constructive pro- 
gram are relatively feeble. 

This remains to many a sad anomaly. Its ex- 
planation is clearer to those who have analyzed 
the religious developments and tendencies of the 
past few decades. There can be little hope of the 
effective mobilizing of American religious forces 
for the new world federation until certain pro- 
found transformations have been achieved not only 
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in religious organization but in fundamental re- 
ligious conceptions. 

The thrill of the present world-crisis is for the 
soul with a passion for democracy. In our ortho- 
dox religious conceptions this passion is weak or 
lacking. It reaches no deeper than the social sur- 
faces; faith in elemental democracy is reserved and 
incidental. Democracy, in so far as it is admirable, 
is a desirable makeshift, a convenient but ephemeral 
device to stop the gap between now and when the 
benevolent and unerring divine Autocracy shall be 
ushered in. The idea of striving deity, now tri- 
umphant, now succumbing, to triumph again among 
the uncertainties of the moral order, is incompre- 
hensible heresy. None of our approved creeds 
accepts the universe as the great moral adven- 
ture which democracy essentially is. An ultimate 
moral fixity. is the all but universal hope. Thus 
democracy’s mobile heaven of moral adventure is 
the hell of the accepted religious program, and the 
latter’s heaven of static bliss is the former’s hell. 

At its worst this divergence appears in the 
feverish revival of premillennarianism, incited by 
the present world-upheaval, among most of the 
American denominations. That is perhaps a 
mistily, drearily long word for most general read- 
ers.. It stands for the various expressions of be- 
lief that the present order is inherently evil, and 
is fit only for the flames which are prescribed to 
attend the second coming of Christ to the earth, 
this time in glory and might. This is not merely 
a conception occidented from medieval systems of 
theology. It flourished there, but the doctrine is 
zealously oriented in American religious thought 
to-day. This world war is widely interpreted as 
Armageddon, to be promptly succeeded by some 
devastating physical cataclysm which will destroy 
all moral agents and forces antagonistic to the pro- 
gram prescribed by the Christ who wins his tri- 
umphs by this means. This doctrine is extracted 
by literalistic interpreters from hundreds of pas- 
sages of scripture, often by the most surprising 
exegesis. In probably ninety per cent of the Bible 
summer schools, which assemble this season in num- 
bers larger than ever, this doctrine will be openly 
or surreptitiously exploited. It is being taught 
from hundreds of pulpits, and Bible classes scat- 
tered all over the country are led by devious wind- 
ings through the sacred literature to this certain 
goal of the teachers’ exegesis. 

To be indoctrinated with this conception and at 
the same time to discover a consuming enthusiasm 
for democracy even as a political theory requires 
a type of mind happily very rare. An eminent 
scientist, scarcely less distinguished for his reac- 
tionary theology, upon being called to account by 
his students for the inconsistency of his scientific 
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‘theory and his religious faith, assured them that 


he never allowed his science and his religion to 
mix, and advised them to follow his example. 
There may be some otherwise able minds capable 
of carrying their political theory and their religious 
faith in mixture-proof compartments, but they are 
few. However successful they may be, they can- 
not be counted to add great strength to the hosts 
of aspiring democracy. Those who with intellect- 
ual consistency accept this millennial view must be 
reckoned among opposing or indifferently neutral 
forces in the present onset for democracy. 

Large groups of other religious elements are 
scarcely more to be depended upon in this crisis. 
A life-long leader of religious enterprise remarked 
the other day that he could not feel enthusiasm in 
“ forcing a democratic form of government upon 
those who do not fancy it”! A considerable re- 
ligious element which has long since urged the 
entrance of the United States into the war assumes 
an attitude analogous to that of certain financial 
powers who have surprised the American public 
by their zeal to overthrow autocracy abroad when 
up to now the net effect of their activity at home 
has been to enthrone it in our own economic and 
industrial order. 

In religious circles this has been long a recog- 
nized phenomenon of the missionary enterprise. 
The social service propaganda among the churches 
has not had the unanimous approval of foreign 
missionary propagandists. Foreign missionaries 
perform a great amount of highly beneficial social! 
service in the lands to which they have gone, and 
an increasing number of them have learned to use 
it otherwise than as a bait to entice fish into the 
net of creed-bound organizations. But their ap- 
preciation of the modern religious social movement 
is not so largely shared by the supporters of the 
cause in the churches at home. These are stirred 
by tales of the relief of destitution on mission fields, 
but the spirit of patronage often dominates this 
enthusiasm just as the same spirit has blighted much 
charity work in our cities. This reaction is ex- 
pressed in such protests as, “‘ Of course these moral 
and social reforms are all well enough in their way, 
but we must not forget that our real mission is 
to preach the gospel.” The significance of the 
intended distinction has long ago evaporated from 
this platitude. 

This type of religious concern for a world-wide 
redemption cultivates little intelligent zeal for the 
issues which have now forged to the fore in the 
great new sweep of internationalism. Naturally 
enough this type of missionary enthusiasm is 
usually associated, in the same individual or in 
congenial groups, with devotion to that individual- 
istic salvation which is the theme of all the current 
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organized evangelism. Democracy finds an em- 
barrassed comradeship in these circles. 

The movements for federation of the scattered 
and divided religious forces are more heroic than 
resultful. Some of them rest heavily upon the 
cheery fiction that they are representative of the 
denominational organizations from which they gain 
their nominal sanction. This may indeed offer 
some cheer but it must not the less be recognized 
as a fiction. These federations are so far largely 
the expression of the individual and group en- 
thusiasms of a relatively small number of religious 
leaders. They are in constant danger from the 
reactionary elements in the bodies they are reputed 
to represent—in more danger from that source 
than from the antagonists they are commissioned 
to face outside of the organized church. A host, 
with thin ranks at the best, and most imperiled 
from attacks by nominal supporters in the rear, 
does not promise a brilliant campaign, however 
genuinely it may be inspired by the purposes of the 
present national and world issue. 

Democracy demands to-day the larger integra- 
tions of the human brotherhood. The religious 
life of America, riddled by sectarian faction, twisted 
into an inconceivable tangle of mutually exclusive 
parties and programs, furnishes a depressing pros- 
pect of an American religious consciousness mobil- 
ized for the permanent achievement of these inte- 
grations. No more encouraging are programs for 
patronizing backward peoples of neighboring or 
distant lands into a present or a future bliss. A plat- 


. form on which brother man meets brother man on 


level stand, and which provides for mutual helpful- 
ness and a reciprocal exchange of benefits, is the 
only one on which democracy can feel at home and 
unembarrassed. Only when religion in America 
shall show itself capable of comprehensive integra- 
tions in its own organism, only when it banishes 
both the spirit and the form of patronage in its 
relations with peoples at a distance, can it be 
counted upon as an ally of the forces intelligently 
pushing on in the world advance of democracy. 

So much is pertinent as one thinks of the more 
characteristic American religious organizations. 
In the case of the Roman church, and such others 
as offer no suggestion whatever of democratic en- 
thusiasm in either organization or doctrine, the 
hope of mobilization for democratic internation- 
alism is even more faint. 


Yet anxious souls may well take courage. This 
new advance of democracy is inspired by pro- 
foundly religious convictions. Its success will go 
far towards achieving the religious reformation 
now overdue. Thus the saved will prove the 
savior; the hoped-for redeemer will find itself re- 
deemed by forces it had been expected to redeem. 
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The religious significance of the new international- 
ism must not be obscured by the double cloud 
which hangs over it. On the one side appears this 
disconcerting fact pointed out, namely, that the 
constituted organizations and the prevalent con- 
ceptions of religion in American life are in their 
net effect inhibiting or indifferent factors. On the 
other side, profound religious convictions which 
inspire the movement are not known by that name, 
and many who are keyed and spurred to heroic 
service in this cause do not themselves recognize 
the impulses which guide them. In just the degree 
of their zeal for democracy many declare their 
divorce from religion. The achievement of the 
task will itself finally dispel this confusion, and 
the immense volume of moral and spiritual energy 
which has long been moving in our society out of 
accord and relation with the constituted agencies 
of religion will be recognized for what it really is. 
The religion of democracy, the passion for the 
universal human brotherhood, will ere long estab- 
lish new alignments of forces. It will release 
spiritual energies which now content themselves 
with negations and are artificially inhibited from 
a thoroughgoing regenerative ministry. A prophet 
might with much confidence predict such a clarify- 
ing of religious conceptions and such a rallying of 
religious energies as shall make the saints of the 
Lord, the great human brotherhood, shout for 
joy. 
JosepH Ernest McAFEE. 


Organizing Our Man-Power 


NGLAND'S efforts to distribute the man 

power at her disposal during the war testify 
to a serious problem which is likely to arise in 
this country also if we are not sufficiently fore- 
handed. To this day there has been no authority 
created in Great Britain competent to decide 
whether the Admiralty, the War Office, the Muni- 
tions Ministry, the National Service Department 
or agriculture should have prior claim upon her 
citizens. Equally strenuous campaigns for enlist- 
ment have occurred simultaneously to the confusion 
of the male population; and serious distrust of the 
Government has been aroused by these widely con- 
flicting demands which it has allowed different 
agencies to press in identical localities. When the 
Review of (military) Exemptions Act passed last 
spring with its provision for the reéxamination 
of discharged soldiers and of civilians formerly 
exempted on various grounds, working class un- 
rest became acute, not only because the men in 
munition industries had supposed themselves free 
from military obligations, but because they saw 
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that no clear, consistent policy had ever controlled 
the distribution of men between army and factory. 


An analogous diversity of demand for man 
power is imminent in this country. With each 
additional quota added to our draft army the pres- 
sure for men in industry and agriculture will in- 
crease. And public opinion is bound to become 
restive unless it has evidence that men are being 
used to the best advantage in the light of their 
previous training and capabilities. It is a platitude 
to say that this war is being fought in the factories 
no less than in the trenches, but there are as yet few 
evidences that this truth is being translated into ad- 
ministrative policy. Our shipyard employers, farm- 
ers, manufacturers with government contracts and 
those with contracts from government contractors, 
as well as the government itself in navy-yards and 
arsenals, must all preserve intact trained bodies of 
satisfied artisans. But in addition to these demands 
there is the call of the navy, the army and of the 
selective draft for those between twenty-one and 
thirty. Who is to decide in the face of these claims 
how the changing needs of the military situation are 
to be met and kept properly related to industrial 
demands? How are we to select an army with the 
least possible disturbance to the efficient operation 
of essential industries ? 

‘The answer is neither easy nor simple. Even 
in peace times we have never applied ourselves 
to an intelligent organization of the labor market. 
There has not been that closely knit system of 
public agencies which could bring men and jobs 
quickly together. And the creation of war-time 
machinery which will give rapid and accurate in- 
formation as to the vital labor needs of industry 
will at best be slow, experimental work. Never- 
theless, the way toward an effective correlation of 
all efforts to distribute man power lies in the present 
feeble beginnings of a national system of employ- 
ment exchanges. It must be possible to turn to 
these agencies to inform ourselves as to both sea- 
sonal and occupational shifts which either relin- 
quish or require large numbers of workers. Al- 
ready the framework of such a system is in existence 
in the work being undertaken in the Department 
of Labor and in the local public employment offices 
which operate under state auspices in over twenty 
states. A closer codrdination of the work of these 

and all other employment agencies is of course in- 
dispensable. The essence of successful organiza- 
tion of employment information is that it shall be 
unified, non-competitive and without partisan bias. 

The need is not so much at this time for the 
creation of elaborate new machinery as it is for a 
powerful national agency which can shoulder re- 
sponsibility for a policy of distribution of man 
power among the several official and private enter- 
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prises for which men are imperatively needed. A 
Man Power Distribution Committee composed of 
high government officials, representatives of the 
Council of National Defense, employers, labor and 
farmers, might well constitute the group empow- 
ered to formulate a policy and administer the 
machinery for getting men redistributed with the 
minimum of friction. Not the least of the im- 
mediate demands upon such a committee would 
be a statement as to which employments are to 
be regarded as having prior right to workmen. 
Neither employment offices nor exemption boards 
can function intelligently until some authoritative 
pronouncement has been made as to whether, for 
example, machinists are to be drafted, or those in 
private shops working on government contracts. 

The draft army especially in its later calls upon 
the citizenship of the country will be found to be 
removing craftsmen from critical posts unless we 
know what those critical positions are and know 
whether there are others of non-draft age who 
can be effectively substituted. England has long 
since drawn up a list of occupations and trades 
which it regards as essential and from which work- 
ers are not to be drawn into the army. And it 
has another list of occupations which it regards 
as unessential and from which it is encouraging 
workers to withdraw and discouraging production 
by withholding raw material. The time is not far 
off when it will be necessary to this country’s ef- 
fective utilization of men and machinery that some 
such definition of essential and non-essential trades 
be made. This will ease the labor market and 
hasten immediately useful production. 

Preferably, each local exemption board would 
have in hand from the outset a list of occupations 
which would be exempted from the draft either 
absolutely or until the employer could give assur- 
ances that an equally efficient substitute of non- 
draft age had been obtained. But the policy of 
substitution can only be worked where there exists 
some systematic organization of information as to 
those available for work—cither to be drawn from 
unessential industries or from those already un- 
employed. If the manufacturer of shells who has 
a dozen machinists drafted can turn to the local 
or state branch of a national employment system 
and secure another dozen equally competent 
mechanics who are not eligible for the draft, it 
might possibly be permissible to conscript the 
younger men. But under any other arrangement 
it would be folly. 

The work of the existing Priority Committee 
can undoubtedly afford a basis for the prepara- 
tion of a list of essential trades. Its determination 
of the order of importance of railroad shipments 
will soon indicate what kinds of production have 
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been found to be of prime war value. And a sub- 
sequent survey under some such competent body 
as the Federal Trade Commission will reveal in 
greater detail what trades we can afford to slight 
or even actively to discourage. 

We stand in increasing need of this list of es- 
sential trades. It will increase confidence on every 
hand that we are not spoiling good artisans to 
make indifferent soldiers. It will save confusion 
and humiliation as the work of drafting the army 
goes on. It will assure a labor supply where it is 
most needed because it will afford public employ- 
ment agencies some basis on which to work. It will 
call popular attention to the merited measure of 
honor and glory which our industrial army should 
share. 

The work of mobilizing a hundred million peo- 
ple is a vast task, but it is possible if we know 
where man power is most needed. Our ignorance 
on this score is happily remediable. A strong na- 
tional administrative body by which the problems 
here raised can be authoritatively treated can do 
much to equip us with knowledge and a systematic 
policy. A more efficient co6drdination of the 
agencies which now strive to unify the labor market 
will not only increase war output, but will carry 
over into peace times as a net gain to our industrial 
organization. 

Orpway TEAD. 


The Lynching in Bass 
County 


ASS County is mostly rough land. At one 
corner it dips down into the river bottom, and 
here you see a few good farms, owned by the 
merchants and doctors and lawyers of Coxville and 
worked by Bohemian tenants. Coxville is the coun- 
ty seat and the only railway station in the county. 
It is just at the edge of the bottom, where a half 
dozen narrow valleys spread out like fingers into 
the upland. Motor parties from way across the 
state sometimes come chugging up the winding 
valley roads. The scenery is fine, the ladies 
say: we're lucky to live in so lovely a spot. 
But scenery is mighty hard to work. It doesn’t 
even make good pasture, and we've got to live 
somehow. 

Coxville, the tourists say, is one of the prettiest 
towns in the state. It is certainly pretty, with its 
shady streets on the flat and big brick houses 
planted on the spurs of the hills above. But Cox- 
ville is a den of thieves. There are five general 
stores all working in cahoots. Everyone of them 
has two sets of scales, one weighing small for your 
butter and chickens, the other weighing big for the 
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merchant’s sugar and coffee and dried fruit. After 
they’ve skinned you on the weight, they skin you 
on the price. They've divided us farmers up 
among them. My trade, for instance, belongs to 
Miller’s store. If I get mad and go to another 
store, I get even worse treatment than Miller was 
giving me. ‘That’s what they call a gentleman’s 
agreement in Coxville. There are three stock buy- 
ers—mighty good friends they are, though they 
make a great noise about competition. They pay 
the same prices, about a dollar a hundred too low, 
if you figure out the Chicago market reports. 
There is a bank in Coxville, but it doesn’t do busi- 
ness with farmers. It lends money at seven per 
cent to old Peter Hammond, who lets us have it 
for two per cent a month, and makes us pay a 
bonus for getting it. 

Oh, yes, Coxville is a pretty village. They live 
well down there, and we half starve up on our hill 
farms. If they have a job of hard work, they hire 
some of our boys to do it and pay back a little of 
the money they sweat out of us. They take our 
girls for housework and make servants out of them 
—dgirls of real American stock, not Bohunks—but 
we're so poor we have to stand it. And they don’t 
take too good care of them. Every now and then 
a girl comes crying home and some young blood 
from Coxville goes off for a tour around the world. 
More than once I’ve been at secret ~ieetings at 
Lon Baker’s shack, where we figured on going 
down and cleaning out the whole nest. But we 
never did anything. 

“We're serfs, that’s what we are!” Lon al- 
ways declared. “ They take our crops, they take 
our work, they take our girls. And we just sit 
around and jaw.” 

Lon was a mighty good speaker, and well read. 
He took the Appeal to Reason, and about knew 
by heart everything that was ever in it. But no- 
body took much stock in Lon. When we came away 
from his secret meeting somebody was sure to say: 
“ Hell of a place, Coxville. They'll even take 
Lon’s crops, Lon’s work, and Lon’s girls.” Then 
everybody would laugh and side with Coxville. 
You see, Lon never had any crop to speak of, and 
scarcely ever did a lick of work. And you ought 
to see Lon’s girls! Of all the skinny, freckled- 
faced, red-haired, shrieking cross-patches. But 
poor things, they didn’t pick the father they were 
to take after. 

We grumbled and ranted, but that was all, until 
we got track of what was going on down at the 

courthouse. The county offices, of course, had al- 
ways belonged to Coxville. There was a Repub- 
lican clique and a Democratic clique, and every 
four or six years, we'd put one clique out and the 
other in, and precious little good it did. Taxes 
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kept going higher, and we got to wondering what 
in thunder became of the money. There never 
was any to repair the bridges, and finally we had 
to ford the streams when we drove to town. The 
county was always years behind in its school money, 
and when we served on juries we were paid in 
warrants we had to discount with Pete Hammond 
at sixty cents on the dollar. Lon Baker went all 
over the county getting information about the taxes 
collected—he never paid his—and calculated that 
thousands and thousands of dollars just disap- 
peared. At elections the clique that was out would 
yell for an investigation, but if they got in they 
never found anything. Finally we made up an in- 
dependent party and elected a farmer treasurer, 
and got an expert accountant to go over the 
books. 

The expert worked for six weeks and found the 
retiring treasurer, Dr. Williams, about a thousand 
dollars short. The doctor shelled out and moved 
to have his bond released, but we weren't satis- 
fied. The doctor had a good salary, eighteen 
hundred a year, but Lon did some figuring and just 
about proved that the doctor spent a lot more than 
that. After he was elected treasurer, the doctor, 
who was nearly sixty, had married a young wife. 
She was a great beauty, and Lord, she knew how 
to make money fly! She kept her house furnished 
like a palace and always full of company. I knew 
something about what was going on there because 
my sweetheart worked for her. Lucy had to wear 
a black dress and a foolish little lace cap that made 
me mad whenever I thought of it. But Lucy adored 
Mrs. Williams, and Lucy’s got a lot of good 
sense. 

Well, we made up our minds that the expert had 
been bought off, so we got a new one, and Lon 
stood at his shoulder for a month. There wasn’t 
any whitewashing this time. The doctor’s accounts 
were over forty thousand dollars short. Of course 
he demanded a new investigation, but we got him 
indicted for embezzlement. The superior judge 
was an old friend of the doctor’s and quashed the 
indictment: we had to start over again. Finally 
we got him to trial, but somehow they managed to 
hang the jury. We started a new prosecution, but 
everything went against us. Our lawyers gave our 
case away, the judge ruled against us, our witnesses 
went back on their testimony. It was plain, the 
doctor still had some of that forty thousand, and 
we'd never get him till it was all spent. Down in 
Coxville everybody was talking compromise. If 
we'd let the doctor off, his friends would pay back 
ten or fifteen thousand, and the county would be 
saved the cost of years of litigation. 

This was more than we could stand. All over 
the county the farmers were holding meetings: 
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what they talked of doing to Coxville I wouldn’t 
dare to say. Lon Baker spoke at every meeting: 
what he said sounded like mighty good sense, too. 
What was at stake, now, Lon argued, was not just 
money, but the Law itself, the Law that was there 
before courts were created and that would remain 
after the courts had rotted away. The Law, he 
said, didn’t need the courts: any body of freemen 
had the right and duty to take the Law into their 
own hands when the courts had failed. Our cour: 
had failed and it was time to act. 

One day the word passed around to be at 
Ashton’s mill about a mile above Coxville, at ten 
o’clock at night. Lucy had been getting suspicious 
and insisted on my passing the evening at her 
house, but I managed to get away. There were 
already fifty or sixty men at the mill when I go: 
there. Lon Baker had a bunch of pine knots for 
torches: popular justice, he said, had been executed 
in old days by torch light. Most of the other men 
carried lanterns. 

Nothing had been said about what we were 
going to do, but there were a lot of guns in the 
crowd and several men had brought ropes. Lon 
had a rope and seemed rather put out that there 
were others. They might arouse suspicion, he 
said, as if the whole county hadn’t been in the 
secret. We waited until there were about a hun- 
dred of us and then struck out over the hill, to get 
to the doctor’s house without passing through the 
village. We walked fast and talked mighty little. 
Lon was in his glory, leading a body of Anglo- 
Saxon freemen to the defense of the Law. So he 
put it. But the rest of us felt rather sick of our 
job. Every man shaded his face as well as he 
could with his hat; if the light of a lantern flashed 
on him he seemed to dodge. You see, the doctor 
was a pleasant old fellow we had all chatted with. 
The Law had to be vindicated but we’d rather have 
vindicated it on someone else. 

We put out our lights, except Lon’s torch, and 
scattered in groups among the blooming lilacs on 
the doctor’s lawn. My post was near the parlor 
window. It was wide open and I could see the 
doctor sitting in an armchair. To see him for the 
first time, you’d say he was about forty: anyway 
he was straight and quick, smooth-shaven and 
hardly gray. He was rather pale this night, anc 
looked tired. Mrs. Williams was at the piano, 
very fine and aristocratic. She certainly was a 
beauty! She seemed to be happy; anyway the 
music she was playing was very sweet and gay. At 
that moment most of us were for backing out, ! 
believe. But Lon went up to the door and gave 
it a terrible thump. Mrs. Williams sprang from 
her music stool: the doctor rose slowly and stepped 
to the door. As he opened it everybody got out 
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of the path of white light—everybody but Lon, 
who waved his sputtering torch. 

“ Good evening, Lon,” the doctor said quietly. 
He looked around rather sharply and he must have 
got glimpses of the men among the lilac bushes. If 
he was uneasy though, he didn’t show it. “ What 
can I do for you?” 

“ We represent the Law,” said Lon, making his 
voice as deep as a drum. “ You can bribe the 
courts, but you can’t beat the Law.” 

“ Oh dear, what is the matter?’ Mrs. Williams 
appeared beside the doctor in the doorway and 
clutched his arm anxiously. 

“You can’t beat the Law,” said Lon again. 
“ You have stolen the people’s money. You have 
suborned witnesses and bribed the courts. You 
thought the Law was dead. But it has raised 
us up, Anglo-Saxon freemen, to execute its de- 
crees.”” 

“One moment, gentlemen, and we can arrange 
our business to your satisfaction. My dear, will 
you please go inside? This is politics, and we may 
get a little rough.” 

“Yes, get her out of sight,” said Lon. “ She 
was the cause of it all. You stole our money to 
make her better than our wives and daughters.” 

“JT won't go,” said Mrs. Williams, “I can’t 
understand what this is all about.” 

“Oh, you can’t?” said Lon. “ You can’t under- 
stand that we’re sore about the forty thousand 
you made him steal?” 

Mrs. Williams first went white and then red. 
“T made him steal?” Nobody had ever spoken 
to her like that in all her life. 

“‘ Suppose we leave the women out of this,”’ said 
the doctor. “It’s true. I took the county’s money. 
I'm ready to take the consequences.” 

“You took the county’s money?” Mrs. Wil- 
liams exclaimed. “ But you said it wasn’t true. 
You said it was all politics.” 

“Yes,” said the doctor. 

“ But why?” Mrs. Williams seemed bewildered. 
Lon laughed, but the rest of us just felt sorry for 
her. That kind of woman never thinks where the 
money comes from, I suppose. 

“Why?” the doctor repeated. ‘ You knew we 
weren't living on my salary.” 

“ But I thought—I thought you had a 

“You thought he had money,” said Lon. “ You 
married him for his money and he didn’t have any. 
So he had to steal some.” 

“Tt isn’t true,” Mrs. Williams took her hand 
from the doctor’s arm. ‘“‘ You know it isn’t 
true.” 

“ Of course,” said the doctor, “ but if it were— 
I’m an old man, my dear, and it’s precious little I 
had to give you.” 
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Mrs. Williams looked down on her white breast 
with the twinkling necklace, her pink dress and 
heavy lace. You could see what she was think- 
ing. For all her beauty, she’d been bought, bought 
with stolen money. She knew that was what we 
were all thinking. She put up her chin, turned 
round and walked swiftly back into the house. She 
seemed to feel so insulted and ashamed that there 
wasn’t any room left in her mind for the doctor’s 
troubles. She was deserting the doctor, and de- 
serting him for good; there wasn’t a man of us 
who couldn’t see that. The doctor saw it all right, 
too. Poor old devil, all his smart youthfulness 
dropped from him. All at once you noticed how 
wrinkled, how gray he was. So that’s what it means 
to be old! I’d never realized that before. Maybe 
my Lucy’s arms aren’t so white and smooth and 
tapering as those I just saw, but they come free, 
if I do pick a crow’s living out of my hill farm. 
And I'd bet my life, if I were caught stealing, Lucy 
would stand by me. That’s what it means to be 
young. 

“Well, gentlemen,” said the doctor wearily, 
‘““ why don’t we go ahead?” 

“Yes, why don’t we?” cried Lon, waving his 
torch. 

But a huge, husky voiced farmer I didn’t know 
pushed himself in front of Lon. 

“ Doctor, we're tired of bein’ robbed. I don’t 
know as I blame you. I reckon we'd all steal for 
a woman, leastwise such a pretty one. But it’s got 
to stop. Next man we catch stealing from this 
county gets the rope.” 

“Next man!” yelled Lon. But it was plain 
that everybody wanted to compromise on the “ next 
man.” We felt the doctor had got about what was 
coming to him, anyway. Already numbers of men 
were moving toward the gate or leaping the picket 
fence. 

I got away as quickly as I could, wanting to 
avoid Lon, who lives above me on the same road. 
But Lon was walking fast too in his rage, and over- 
took me half a mile out of town. 

“There’s no Law left in this country!” he ex- 
claimed bitterly. “‘ The law is dead. We're only 
serfs. Not a drop of free Anglo-Saxon blood in 
us.” 

There was something in what Lon was saying. 
The Law was dead, but I wasn’t mourning. Up a 
hill side to the right there was a light burning. It 
was late, but Lucy’d like to know everything was 
all right; no doubt she was worried. So I let Lon 
get a little ahead of me in the darkness and slipped 
away on a side path, glad to hear the last of his 
ranting: “‘ The Law is dead. We're serfs, plain 
serfs.” 

ALVIN JOHNSON. 
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At the Capitol 


A Policy in Government Control 


LMOST in spite of its own efforts Congress is becom- 

ing more and more an exponent of government 
ownership and government control. In the forty-eight bills 
which have been passed at the present session there have 
been twelve which were not for appropriations or for some 
minor admininstrative adjustment; and practically each 
one of these twelve might be taken to justify Senator Hard- 
wick’s description of the dawn of “ State socialism, pure, 
simple, unadulterated, and self-confessed.” Congress has 
set the government up as an agent for the compulsory in- 
surance of seamen, has authorized condemnation proceed- 
ings for any land that the War Department chooses to 
utilize, has established government control over foods and 
fuels, exports, freight cars and the ships for which private 
initiative had done the planning. One bill which has passed 
the House will provide further supervision in the manu- 
facture and sale of explosives; another will provide, more 


‘nearly than has yet been provided, government supervision 


over the profits of individuals and corporations. 

It was of course to be expected that preparation for war 
would mean centralization and a cutting down wherever 
possible of the practices of waste and duplication which are 
complacently tolerated when the country is at peace. But 
it was also to be expected that the broad strides which have 
at least legally been taken toward a temporary state social- 
ism should meet vigorous opposition from a Congress which 
has for years been hostile to anything suggestive of govern- 
ment ownership. Progressives in Congress have long been 
trying to substitute for the policy of bestowing water-power 
sites upon private concerns a beginning at development of 
those sites by the government itself. Attempts to meet the 
rising curve in tenant farming, to experiment in government 
munitions production, to organize an agriculture that is 
now showing the effects of indifference, have had deter- 
mined opposition. The legislative experience of Mr. Meyer 
London, and his failure to secure support even for his reso- 
lutions of inquiry and investigation, is a record of the an- 
tagonism to government control in Congress. 

With a traditional conviction that anything which the 
government might do in the management or control of busi- 
ness was a failure almost foreordained, it is surprising that 
there has not been more discussion of the possibilities of 
failure in the present instance. Assertions that the Con- 
stitution was being outraged, and that the Executive was 
usurping the last prerogatives of Congress, there have been 
in number. There have also been one or two unassured ref- 
erences to the issue of states’ rights; and there have been 
regrets expressed by Mr. Moore and other members that, 
proper as might be such measures as the one granting gov- 
ernment insurance to sailors, there was no denying that 
they were competitive with the established privileges ot 
private enterprise. But there have not been a dozen at- 
tempts to prove that unregulated private enterprise is the 
asset in a time of war that it is in a time of peace. Mr. 
Lodge, admitting “ a desire to show the beauties of govern- 
ment management,” has argued for the private manufacture 
of rifles; his colleague, Mr. Weeks, has predicted nothing 
but disappointment in efforts at government control, be- 
cause, “ for more than sixteen hundred years, there have 
been attempts to regulate the prices of products by govern- 
mental action, and they have invariably proved failures.” 
The infrequency of attempts to raise the issue indicate a 
general acknowledgment in Congress that in an emergency 
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control over business can, if it successfully skirts constitu- 
tional provisos and states’ rights and congressional prerog- 
atives, profitably be lodged in a central authority. 


Whether in addition to this acknowledgment of tempo- 
rary desirability there are being fostered the beginnings of a 
partiality for government management and control, in times 
of peace, is not so clear. In the way of defining one inno- 
vation as a purely temporary device, and another as being in 
part at least worth saving permanently, there have been 
few attempts. There is a clear difference, for instance. 
between Senate bill 1871, conscripting men for an army, 
and Senate bill 2356, declaring the government's interest 
in the problem of car shortage. But there has been no 
effort to suggest that while the purpose of Senate bill 1871 
is momentary, the provisions of Senate bill 2356 recognize 
a need which is quite as real, if less suddenly imperative, 
in a time of peace as in a time of war. Mr. Mann, classing 
all war measures in a single group as unavoidable, has 
acknowledged that “ we are undergoing the greatest revolu- 
tion in government which this country has ever seen,” and 
expressed a sincere hope that it will turn out to be a purely 
temporary one. Mr. Lodge and Mr. Weeks have not ex- 
pressed an opinion, but would doubtless be glad to do so 
if they had the smallest idea that any part of this new 
socialization was to hold on after Germany had been 
defeated, and cause for socialization removed. On the other 
side, Mr. Borah has declared that his method would be 
to make temporary use of the great industrial organizations 
of the country, “ and then, when the war is over, turn them 
back, stripped and purged of their monopolistic elements.” 


Subtract the remarks of Mr. Borah and Mr. Man ,, how- 
ever, and there has been little discussion of what part of 
the reorganization now being effected is being done in any 
way except temporarily. This is unfortunate—for if there 
is to be a part of the new order salvaged, at the end ot 
the war, its permanency will be better prepared for by 
an early beginning to enlist favorable opinion for it in 
Congress. Such an opinion might produce bills more nearly 
drawn so as to make their peace-time continuation easy 
and desirable. So far, interest in building public approval! 
for future innovations has been limited to a few radicals, 
with no regard for party lines. But since the Republican 
party in Congress has as many stand-pat members as the 
Democratic party has negligible ones, the question of 
permanent extension of some government interest in busi- 
ness may ultimately reach the electorate. In voting upon 
a specific issue in the congressional elections of 1918 there 
may be expressed a public judgment on the issue. 

In the meantime, though the present session may not have 
long to run, here is a subject for congressional discussion— 
and one which might well be substituted for the debate 
over administrative trifles that will set in, when the revenue 
bill and the new appropriation bills are up for considera- 
tion and there is afforded the customary opportunity for a 
discussion of irrelevant issues. A topic immediately 
available is the disposition that is to be made of the im- 
mense funds which will derive from operation of the new 
government merchant ships, a problem as yet not considered 
in Congress. A more general need is the desirability of 
having some steadier course than objecting, one day, to 
a small venture in government insurance, and on the fol- 
lowing day conscripting life and granting authority to 
requisition the United States Steel Corporation. Congress 
has an unsatisfied desire to debate questions of policy, and 
here is one of which even an inadequate discussion wil! 
serve the purposes of publicity. 
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Books and Things 


HISTLER, after telling his Ten O’clock audience 
that Art did not care whether the artist was vir- 
tuous or not, and after giving instances of her unwillingness 
to treat virtue as an ally, said this: “ Art, the cruel jade, 
cares not, and hardens her heart, and hies her off to the 
East, to find, among the opium-eaters of Nankin, a favorite 
with whom she lingers fondly—caressing his blue porce- 
lain, and painting his coy maidens, and marking his plates 
with her six marks of cheice—indifferent in her companion- 
ship with him to all save the virtue of his refinement.” 
Mr. John Bailey seems to think not that virtue is always 
the artist’s enemy, but that virtue was net Swinburne’s 
friend. In the July Quarterly he contrasts Swinburne’s 
life before 1879, the year when Watts Dunton took him to 
Putney, with his life thereafter. From his arrival at Eton 
up to 1879 Swinburne “ lived a life of ever-increasing in- 
tellectual activity, of promise, performance, fame, author- 
ity, of no little noise and scandal. . .”’ The years 
which came after 1879 “ were years of always diminishing 
activity. . . Chelsea was Sturm und Drang, Poems 
and Ballads, and Songs Before Sunrise; it was creation, 
excitement, and violent energy of life alternating with 
catastrophic seizures of illness. Putney, on the other hand, 
was a life monastic in regularity, almost monastic in quiet- 
ness; filled full of air and sleep and exercise and sobriety ; 
with less and less creative energy and no illness. Pg 
Obviously a contrast with a moral. But what moral? 
That Es bildet ein Talent sich in der Stille is not always 
true? Well, Goethe never said it was. That poets who in 
youth sow the wind and their wild oats are doomed to reap, 
later on, oatmeal and mildly domestic breezes? A correct 
and regular life at Putney did not make Swinburne’s talent 
grow. But what reason have we for supposing that it 
would have grown if he had gone to Nankin instead of to 
Putney, and had eaten opium without undue regularity? 
Hadn’t his talent in fact stopped growing long before 
Watts Dunton taught him how to lead a virtuous life of 
“exclusive devotion to art”? 


A small part of the air has long been thick with rumors 
that Watts Dunton, when he became Swinburne’s dry 
nurse, did some rescue work of the first class. He re- 
claimed the poet. What from? Mr. Bailey censures Mr. 
Gosse for being too cautious here, and speaks of “ the more 
serious weakness at which” Mr. Gosse “ only hints with 
an unnecessary reserve which may do injustice to Swin- 
burne by leading to worse suspicions.” Good. Away with 
silence. Away with reserve. By all means let us have the 
truth, which Mr. Bailey proceeds to give us in his own 
way. “It would have been better,” he thinks, “to say 
frankly that Swinburne was rescued by Watts Dunton 
from a life over which the vice which degraded Pitt and 
Lamb and Porson was obtaining a sway which must ulti- 
mately have been as fatal to one of the greatest of modern 
English poets as it was to the greatest of all biographers.” 
Mr. Bailey’s standard of frankness is low. What words 
would he have chosen if he had wished to say, with guarded 
circumspection, that Watts Dunton made Swinburne stop 
drinking? How long must a man have been dead before 
you can decently disclose the fact that during certain years 
of his life he drank too much? Were I addressing a school 
for infant prohibitionists, and were I bent on persuading my 
little hearers to judge with indulgence some illustrious 
drinker, I might refer them to other excessive drinkers 
whose names they had learned to love and to cherish. Por- 
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son would not be one of those names. But Mr. Bailey has 
not this excuse. He is writing for an audience of grown- 
ups. He must have many readers who would cheerfully 
swap his frankness, or Mr. Gosse’s reserve, for information 
about Swinburne’s “serious weakness.” Did the poet go 
in for wines or for hard liquor? Was his palate as sensi- 
tive as Goethe’s, who could detect that the madeira he was 
drinking—I think the story said madeira—had been kept in 
a sherry cask? Or was Swinburne as crude as Keats, who 
“once covered his tongue and throat as far as he could 
reach with Cayenne pepper, in order to appreciate the de- 
licious coldness of claret in all its glory—his own expres- 
sion.” Coldness of claret! At the moment when I first 
read that passage all the head waiter in me rose, and read 
no further. 


Mr. Bailey seems to stand on safe ground. He thinks 
drink might have been fatal to Swinburne. He thinks life 
at Putney, so guarded and padded and uneventful, did 
Swinburne’s art no good. What would have been good 
for it? That is the interesting question Mr. Bailey raises. 
What life would you prescribe for a poet in mortal danger 
of repeating himself, industriously, till the end of his life? 
Sooner or later, out of memories and hopes and guesses, 
and also out of words, every writer who is a writer suc- 
ceeds in weaving his own style. It may be sepia or pink or 
russet, or delicate in its grays, or particolored and bright, 
but there it is, this cloth he has woven, and he carries it 
abeut with him, laying it on flat surfaces, draping it faith- 
fully upon hollowed and bossy things, hoping the new shape 
may renew the old fabric. He thinks, pathetic self- 
deceiver, that if you give a new subject to an old author 
the result will be new. What can be done for him, what 
advice given? Not to go and live at Putney? It does not 
sound constructive, somehow, nor is it adequate to the occa- 
sion. Shock of experience is the only remedy for the self- 
repeater’s sickness, and even shock is less sure than the 
fountain of youth. 


I don’t believe that Watts Dunton, who with the best 
intentions in the world did what he could to arrest Swin- 
burne’s development, really arrested it. In 1879, when the 
suburban Palace of Art became Swinburne’s home and 
refuge, he was already more than forty. The moral of his 
life is not that a poet should drink to excess into middle age, 
not that he should keep away from all the Putneys on this 
planet. It is a mistake for a poet to grow old—that is the 
moral. If you must grow old, and must go on writing, 
your best course is to learn how to be discontented with 
yourself, how to quarrel with your way of doing things. 
Swinburne had a special excuse for not learning this wis- 
dom. As he grew older he could no longer write the first 
Atalanta chorus, or Ave atque Vale, or A Forsaken Garden, 
or the beginning of At a Month’s End. But even in old 
age he could and did invent new metres. Mr. Bailey tells 
us that in Swinburne’s last book, A Channel Passage, 
“there are some forty poems, apart from sonnets, and all 
but one or two of the metres occur only once.”” Perhaps he 
had friends who counted the metres, went to Putney, and 
told the poet that his natural force was not abated. A man 
with such friends and such a gift would naturally forget 
that metres should not only be new but sound new. He 
would assume that what he had written in a new metre 
must be new poetry, nor would he readily see in himself 
any resemblance to the horseman who made all his mounts 
look alike by his way of riding them. 

P. L. 
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Old and New Diplomacy 


Diplomatic Practice, by Sir Ernest Satow. 2 vols. 
New York: Longmans, Green & Company. $o9. 


IPLOMACY ministers to a transcendent weakness of 

the human mind. We cannot, despite ourselves, 
avoid the love of mystery; even the record of crime gives 
rise to passionate investigation. But when the mystery is 
moved to a stage where the contending forces are the des- 
tinies of whole peoples, the drama has in it elements that, 
to the superficial observer, hinge on the majestic. An am- 
bassador is but one stage removed from a king; your king 
is but priest turned secular. So the united forces of re- 
ligion and politics go to endow him with his halo. Even 
an attaché possesses his pathetic remnant of public glory. 
He is, as we feel, in touch with the infinite unseen. He 
knows the inner secrets hidden from the gaze of men of 
common clay. We look at him indeed; for it is the funda- 
mental attribute of democracy that a cat may look at a 
king. Yet in our hearts we know that he is the symbol 
of mightier things than ourselves. We would not believe 
it if we were told that he was a young Oxford graduate, 
socially purposive on four hundred pounds a year; or some 
sprig of the lesser German princelets whom sixteen quar- 
terings have combined to render respectable. After all, 
most of us are incurably romantic. We feel the fascina- 
tion of the unknown. We tacitly equate it with the un- 
knowable. So to our minds diplomacy becomes that which 
made Talleyrand and Metternich the arbiters of imperial 
destiny, and turned Lord Lyons into the most respected 
man of his time. If a country is happy that has no his- 
tory, assuredly the diplomacy is fortunate that has no an- 
alysis. For knowledge is the dissipation of tradition; and 
where we are careful to examine we are forced to the de- 
thronement of legend. 

Sir Ernest Satow is one of the most distinguished Eng- 
lish diplomatists of the last twenty-five years. He has had 
infinite experience, and unlimited opportunities for obser- 
vation. He has written a guide to diplomatic practice 
which supersedes every previous work upon the subject. 
It is exact, it is exhaustive, it is scholarly. Everything 
seems to be here. Why did the coach of the French am- 
bassador so rudely jostle that of his Spanish colleague in 
Restoration England? Why would not the Emperor of 
Russia address Napoleon III in brotherly terms? How 
many guns do you fire in salute to an envoy extraordinary? 
What care must a diplomat take in his dinner-table con- 
versations? How did the United States force Turkey to 
receive her ambassadors? None of us knows these things, 
yet they are the staple topic of diplomatic etiquette. What 
the book reveals is the astounding fact that royal man- 
ners and those of their representatives are extremely codi- 
fied. The kiss of kings may have affection in it, but it 
is the affection of arrangement. The ambassador does not 
go to his tailor and give him—as we had fondly hoped— 
carte-blanche in artistic creation; the patterns actually 
exist and it becomes clear on examination that even into 
these arcana imperii the curse of standardized parts has 
penetrated. -A terrible thought strikes one who reads that 
the days of the old diplomacy are passing. Already our 
ambassador goes to court in ordinary evening dress. Al- 
ready the title of excellency is dropped in private conver- 
sation. The last century established the egalitarianism of 
cats in the matter of spectacular regalism; but our own 
day may make it possible for cats to be kings themselves. 
So does democracy divest itself of its dreams. 
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Even the diplomats change their character. We have 
no Metternichs at whose lightest word the potentates of 
christendom will tremble. The last of the Renascence 
bravos disappeared from Germany with Marschall von 
Bieberstein, and from France with Delcassé. Our diplo- 
mats to-day are men of different stamp. Publishers and 
publicists, not inured to the business of nosing out the secret 
motives of men, we deem well fitted to take charge of na- 
tional interests. We even, in England at least, tilt lustily 
against those who would make income and birth the test 
of entrance to the career. Tact and patience, and an in- 
ability to speak French or German seem the fundamenta! 
requirements of Anglo-Saxon countries. Our Frenchmen 
retain their subtlety; our Germans will not put off their 
braggadocio. But when the last imperial representative 
dines quietly in a public hotel where any one may know 
what he eats, or gives gay messages to the daily press, it 
is high time we recognized the fact of diplomatic decadence. 
Mr. Bakhmetieff realized with fine perception the intimate 
truth of things when he refused to serve a republican Rus- 
sia. The diplomacy that is dying was the appanage of a 
flavored and delicate aristocracy. It dealt in gentle 
phrases with the nice problems of ceremony and dress, 
That which is coming is food for lawyers and men of busi- 
ness who are not apt to be exquisite. The old day is pass- 
ing, and we have moments that herald the advent of a 
novel dawn. 

To such reflections will Sir Ernest Satow’s book give 
rise. But there is also one precious gift he brings us that 
pricks to comment. Most of us have some time wondered 
where the young diplomatist has picked up his bewildered 
ignorance. We knew him for an expert in dress; we 
admired the skill with which he graced a drawing room; 
we emulated his skilful contempt for things of the mind; 
we rejoiced at his inability to realize that the thoughts of 
men who did not share his inside knowledge were quite im- 
portant. When he thought, to take a spurious instance, 
that the blood and thunder of Mr. Leo Maxse were no 
less deeply cherished by the American people than the pro- 
found dalliance of Lord Bryce, we pardoned him for so 
sparkling a contribution to the gaiety of nations. If he 
thought that Von Holst had proved the fatal inferiority 
of the American constitution to the pale shadow of Ger- 
man federalism we did not doubt that he would grow wiser 
as he remained longer with us. When he imagined that 
the America of reality was still the America of Tocque- 
ville and Boutmy, we smiled benignly in the hope that he 
would seat himself in the Twentieth Century Limited and 
taste the sweets of Chicago. But always the dim hope 
returned that one day the secret processes of his mind 
would be revealed. Where did he get his information? 
Whom did he trust for his authority? Why did he limit 
life to the official ante-rooms of Washington and Paris, 
London and Berlin? Or was the whole a mark to hide 
an essential profundity? Does he in fact know it all, and 
proclaim his ineptitude the better to fool us with his wis- 
dom. It is to these questions that Sir Ernest Satow sup- 
plies an illuminating reply. 

For, from the fulness of his knowledge, he advises the 
young diplomat to read some, at any rate, of a five-page 
list of books. It is a fascinating list, particularly in its 
omissions, A diplomat who had by heart the philosophy 
of Acton’s lectures on modern history might, indeed, read 
all that follows with comparative safety, granted at the 
outset the possession of a mind; for he would therein pos- 
sess the slide rule of political judgment. But, for the rest, 
it would give him little or no insight into the mind of 
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peoples. Capefigue would tell him the conventional lies 
about the French restoration and the Orleans régime with 
the incompetence that comes from a passion for untruth. 
Lord Cromer’s Modern Egypt would persuade him that the 
government of subject peoples is a fascinating experiment 
in authoritarianism with half a humorous eye to an ignorant 
public opinion at home. Fournier’s biography of Napoleon 
would give him a good, straightforward narrative of a 
career that, in this age at least, needs straightforward con- 
demnation. Koser’s Frederic the Great would enable him 
to equate eighteenth century Prussia with a very Lutheran 
heaven. Senator Lodge’s History of the Revolution would 
familiarize him with the elevated philosophy of cultured 
Boston. The letters of Queen Victoria would make him 
an anti-feminist; and the six-volume pamphlet of Taine 
on the Revolution would—unless he had a strong head— 
make him an anti-democrat. Sir John Seeley’s Expansion 
of England is the eloquent product of a vicious idealism. 
Talleyrand’s memoirs will teach him only the more in- 
timate depths of diplomatic immorality. So one could go 
on endlessly. There seems no shadow of suspicion in Sir 
Ernest Satow’s mind that our youthful diplomat who has 
been so nourished can only serve to perpetuate a system 
that we hate instead of helping to inaugurate a régime that 
we demand. 

Those who are to embark upon a diplomatic career need, 
in fact intellectual contacts of a very different kind. They 
are to deal with institutions in terms of men, and they are 
to take account of subtle characteristics that have, often 
enough, been formed by the traditions of half a thousand 
years, What they really need is to understand the funda- 
mental political movements of our time—the progressive 
movement in America, the socialist movement in Germany, 
the new English radicalism, the anti-étatisme of France. It 
is not in the least a matter of traditional history. They 
may read their Ranke, their Macaulay, their Taine, their 
Kluchevsky, and still be uneducated to the matter in hand. 
An off-hand judgment would suggest that the Greats school 
at Oxford, with the addition of a year at the London 
School of Economics under Mr. Wallas and Mr. 
Webb, would far more nearly orientate them in the essen- 
tials of modern civilization. They need to learn that an 
I. W. W. agitator is quite curiously human, that socialism 
is not a synonym for confiscation, that we have passed, 
let us say, from the England of Mrs. Humphry Ward 
and the America of the genteel Longfellow to the 
England of Mr. Galsworthy and the America of Jane 
Addams. They would read the psychology of William 
James, the analyses of Tarde, the essays of Dr. Figgis, the 
programs of Eduard Bernstein. Both we and they would 
profit by it. 

This work inaugurates a series which is to deal with in- 
ternational law and diplomacy. Sir Ernest Satow sets a 
high standard for his successors. One cannot help hoping 
that its editor, Dr. Oppenheim, will not be content with 
formal treatises, but give us the more subtle interpretations 
we so badly need. An editor, for example, who could 
persuade Mr. Brailsford to set down his reflections after 
reading the lives of some dozen of the great diplomats 
would have rendered an incalculable service to mankind. 
For, after all, behind the formal theory and practice, there 
is the eager quickening that comes from the interplay of 
human ambition and human interest. When someone has 
successfully attempted that task the history of international 
relations will be provided with the essential key to its 
understanding. 

’ H. J. L. 
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Profitable Essays 


A Virginian Village, by E. 8. Nadal. New York: The 
Macmillan Co. $1.75 net. 


|b there anything more delightful in the world than 
to be an old gentleman and write your reminiscences? 
Mr. Nadal would doubtless say yes—to be a young one, 
getting the actual stuff from which reminiscences are 
derived. His book conveys, not explicitly but implicitly, 
a sense of a freedom to live interestedly and irresponsibly 
which was perhaps the greatest privilege of the stronger 
sex of an earlier generation. Certainly the memoirs of 
our serious, sociological age will not have this same mellow- 
ness. A recent reviewer in The New Republic has called 
the essay archaic as a literary form; but he allows that 
it may be still used, in the revelatory vein, by those who 
are not too scientifically minded or too self-conscious to let 
themselves go. 

Mr. Nadal has a number of excellent qualifications for 
the réle of discursive essayist. In the first place, his ex- 
perience runs back to Virginia “ before the war,’ crosses 
the sea to diplomatic London in Lowell’s day as ambassador, 
returns to journalistic New York, and finally disports itsel “ 
in those parts of the West and South which produce goou 
horse-flesh. Mr. Nadal loves horses and he also loves to 
see them, as most true devotees of the race-track do, 
against a fine background of natural scenery. He laments 
that he spent so much of his youth sitting on a fence-rail 
looking at the landscape, but this occupation seems to have 
borne its literary fruit: he has a genial responsiveness to 
the moods of nature. Then he has humor, and what is 
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even more essential to an essayist, a keen observation of men 
and manners which expresses itself in both portraiture and 
social analysis. Although his style has something of old 
English breadth, a sort of golden flavor caught perhaps 
from the Spectators and Ramblers which were the back- 
bone of Virginia colonial libraries, his manner is casual 
and American. The many “ good things” he has to say 
come out unawares, with no appearance of studied clever- 
ness. 

It was from his father, a Methodist Circuit minister of 
roving and political mood, who was in turn the son of an 
emigré frem the south of France, that Nadal got his marked 
social characteristics. He has the consciousness of descend- 
ing from people who went about drinking sugar and water 
together “‘ and whom you could not have kept at home with 
a ball and chain.” From his mother, who came of Virginia 
cattle and horse-raising mountain stock, he got his passion 
for horses: “ Until I first began to look at a girl I never 
saw anything but a horse.” That he indeed “ sees” them 
not only as an expert but also as a poet one has abundant 
evidence. He is as conscious of the peculiar individual 
charm, the vivid rhythm and movement of these rare 
creatures as Meredith of the grace and swimming gait 
of Clara Middleton. Those who share his passion will 
be stirred by the sense of throbbing communion between 
horse and rider which he knows how to suggest: “ When 
you ride on a horse that has enough vitality and heat for 
himself and you too,” he says, “there is a kind of trans- 
fusion of blood, a truth which has perhaps afforded the 
basis for the ‘beautiful idea of the centaur.” 

The chapters that analyze southern society and litera- 
ture are particularly interesting. Indeed, such substantial 
and veracious glimpses as he gives of his mountain village 
—there is here, for instance, in the story of the uncle who 
should have been a lawyer, material for an excellent novel 
—make one realize that he is right in saying that the 
South has not been adequately and realistically presented in 
American literature. Mr. Nadal believes that one cause 
of secession was the southerner’s fear of the opinion of the 
rest of the community, the habit he had got into of shun- 
ning discussion and discrimination. The root of this fear 
was slavery; he was fostering an institution which would 
not bear discussion; and that, in Nadal’s view, explains the 
sentimentality of the literature of the period before the war, 
when the North was producing something indigenous and 
permanent. In earlier societies where slavery has existed 
with an uncritical public opinion behind it, as for instance 
in Rome, writers like Juvenal have pictured its cruel as- 
pects as a matter of course. The southern writer, on the 
other hand, was obliged to present slavery as a noble 
patriarchal institution, and this initial untruth enfeebled 
everything else he had to say, encouraged him in every 
sort of exaggeration. All his geese became swans. Poe is 
the single great exception, but he, too, was an imitative, 
romantic writer, saved only by genius. Nadal notes an 
improvement in southern literature since the war, but he 
points out that no writer has pictured southern life as a 
whole, and he observes still a tendency towards the his- 
torical novel, full of “ odzooks” and “other such safe 
and remote forms of expression.” 

To back these ante-bellum memories of the South there 
are impressions of Lincoln and his political associates, and 
others of Lowell and the literary world of London and 
of Boston. With Lincoln’s peculiarity of nature and speech, 
which gave him what Nadal calls “ visibility,” he con- 
trasts Gladstone’s commonplaceness: “ He seems to have 
been anybody else raised to the nth power.” What he 
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most admired in Lincoln was his gift for truth. Truth 
did for Lincoln what Greek and Latin do for other men: 
it made him free. And it was Lincoln’s good fortune that 
his gift suited his age, just as it was Lowell’s that he lived 
in a day when virtue was attractive: “ It was a time when 
the primroses grew along the strait and narrow path, and 
the Wicket Gate was as pretty and as rustic as in the old 
pictures in Pilgrim’s Progress.” “I doubt if there ever 
existed anywhere, since the first literary fellow first scratched 
his hieroglyphics an stone, a company of such good and 
respectable literary men as they—the Boston group— 
were.” Nadal observes with pleasure what London life did 
to bring out Lowell’s social and “ scintillating” gifts. He 
is always noting the influence of environment on mind, and 
health and character. And by the same token his reader 
gets a pretty good idea of what Virginia and London have 
done for E. S. Nadal. One puts down the volume wishing 
that one’s gossip with this amiable and suggestive observer 


might go on. 
E. S. S. 


Recent Publications 


The Red Planet, by William J. Locke. New York: 


John Lane & Co. $1.50. 


LTHOUGH all the mechanics of one of his typically 

high-spirited stories are in this latest wartime 
romance by Locke, the essence has evaporated in the steam 
of glib and conventional patriotic sentiments. There is a 
one-eyed butler with one finger on his right hand and a 
section of his skull filled with silver—all the result of 
casualties suffered in the Boer war-—who supplies the 
rather meagre comic interludes. His master, his legs so 
paralyzed from a shell that he has to be lifted from roll- 
ing-chair to couch (due to the same shell that knocked out 
his servant) acts as a kind of father confessor to every- 
body in his little English village when the Great War 
comes to put askew its normal life. Locke has a queer 
and gentle affection for characters physically unprepos- 
sessing; it is his method to distill a curious optimism from 
situations which the more “ tough-minded ” novelist would 
consider a fitting occasion for a long detailed history of 
tragedy and despair. Around this central gay perversity, 
if you like, whirl the ordinary dramas of love-making and 
adventure or hum-drum success or failure, leavened with 
a bit of whimsy of the less unusual people. Locke has fol- 
lowed this formula in many novels, often with amusing 
and intriguing results. Even in The Wonderful Year, a 
wartime novel of French provincial life, the picture was 
veracious and in fine humor. Somehow the formula does 
not wholly suit the milieu and situations of The Red 
Planet. The story simply does not come off. For Locke 
in his less politically minded novels does not content him- 
self with mere mechanical tricks of novel-making in- 
genuity. There is a freshness and unexpectedness of point 
of view in the chief characters. Their “ queerness” is con- 
sistent and comic and human. They are understandable 
in their difference. In the Red Planet, however, they are 
like ordinary folks—and not understandable at all. Their 
everydayness of outlook has no individual sting in it. They 
suffer, of course, and every wisp of sentimentality in us is 
touched when the blinded return home and the recent wife 
receives the awful telegram from the War Office. Yet we 
cannot even pretend to believe in these people. They are 
pallid and patriotic and dull. They do not really exist. 
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Duty and Other Irish Comedies, by Seumas O’Brien. 
Boston: Little, Brown & Co. $1.25. 


IKE all Irishmen, Mr. O’Brien is never so happy as 

when he can be making fun of the law and its repre- 
sentatives, or when he can be making fun, or light, of pov- 
erty. These two themes, together with the inconsistencies 
and the woes of married life are the object for a large part 
of his very delicious sense of humor, and when he can com- 
bine the three he is in a very ecstasy of creation. One must 
imagine his plots in the hands of some Russian or Scandi- 
navian playwright—or gloomy American, for that matter 
—to relish to the full his particular talent, which trans- 
forms beggars into clowns, and the oppression of the poor 
and the innocent into witticisms. His mirth is not modern; 
it is mediaeval. If it were not Irish, it would be incredible. 
Technically it is far better suited to acted comedy than to 
its earlier expression in fiction. He has a very true instinct 
for dramatic situation and for dramatic emphasis in 
dialogue, as may be proved by imagining some of his lines 
in the mouth of Mr. Arthur Sinclair or of Mr. Fred 
O'Donovan. His ranking in the Irish school must be in 
the second class, for he has nothing very new or significant 
in thought. But his whimsical, half-ironical outlook upon 
life, his conversion of the conventionally solemn into the 
indisputably absurd, and his technique, instinctive or 
studied, make him a writer of individuality and rare charm. 


Imperial Germany: New and Revised Edition. By 
Prince Bernhard von Biilow. Translated by Marie 4. 
Lewenz. New York: Dodd, Mead & Co. $2.00. 


HEN Prince Biilow originally wrote his book—his 

apologia—it was possible for him to delude him- 
self into believing that he had left Germany stronger than 
he had received her from the powerful and adroit hands 
of Bismarck. He re-wrote his Imperial Germany after 
eighteen months of a war in which Germany had raised 
up against herself the greatest coalition of nations any 
state has ever fused into a common enemy. Our own en- 
trance into the war has re-emphasized how anti-Bis- 
marckian was von Biilow’s almost slavish imitation of his 
predecessor. Yet Biilow still believes that Germany will 
emerge from the war stronger than ever. His real dip- 
lomatic blindness is as stubborn as Prussia’s military re- 
sistance. Always a gentleman, always a man of the world, 
Prince Biilow has forgotten nothing and has learnt noth- 
ing. No more illuminating insight into what keeps Ger- 
many “going” is anywhere furnished than in this admir- 
able reprint. 
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Contributors 


Joun Dewey is professor of philosophy at Columbia 
University, and is the author of School and Society, 
How to ink, German de ee ge and Politics, and 
other books on philosophical an ucational subjects. 





the Atlantic 


JosepuH Ernest McAree is a member of the Home Mis- 
sions Council Missionary Education Movement, and 
is the author of Missions Striking Home and World 
Missions from the Home Base. 


Orpway Teap is a graduate of Dartmouth College and 
was associated with Robert G. Valentine in indus- 
trial counselling. He contributes articles on eco- 
nomic subjects to several magazines. 
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Five years ago a studious- 
looking young man—he was 
twenty-nine then—came to New York City. 

He had only a few dollars in his pocket. But 
his head was full of ideas and he knew business 
fundamentals. He entered the Pyrene Manu- 
facturing Company as a salesman. He did not 
stay a salesman long. He wanted to grow. Be- 
cause he knew business principles he did grow. 
In six months he was sales manager. Then he 


was put in charge of advertising. 

In 1916 the President of the Pyrene Company, a three 
million dollar corporation, resigned. The Board of Directors 
elected the studious-looking young man president. He had 
been with the company less than two years. 

Why Mr. Allen made good 

This is the story of C. Louis Allen’s rise from no job to the 
presidency of a huge corporation at the age of thirty-four years 

“He knows the principles that underlie all big business,” 
said the directors. That is why he is an executive today, 
while thousands of other thirty-four-year-old men are worry- 
ing over details in their own narrow departments. 

It is this broad grasp of business that the Alexander Ham- 
ilton Institute will give you. It is giving a training in big 
business principles to more than 60,000 wide-awake men in 
America today. 

What Mr. Allen thinks of the course 

He says: “Several of our department and branch managers 
are studying your course at my suggestion. They are men who 
are creating bigger jobs in this country and fitting themselves 
to fillthem. From reading your Course, I am concvined that 
it will help every man who is filling his present job and reach- 
ing for another.” 

The kind of men enrolled 

Presidents of big corporations are often enrolled for the 
Modern Business Cou:se and Service, along with ambitiou 
young men in their employ. Among the 60,000 subscri! 
are such men as H. C. Osborn, President AmericanMultigraph 
Sales Co.; George M. Verity, President of the American Roll- 
ing Mills; W. H. Ingersoll, Marketing Manager of the biggest 
watch company in the world; N. A. Hawkins, Manager of 
Sales, Ford Motor Co.; and scores of others equally prominent. 

Advisory Council 

Business and educational authority of the highest standing 
is represented in the Advisory Council of the Institute. This 
Advisory Council includes: Frank A. Vanderlip, President of 
the National City Bank of New York; Judge E. H. Gary, 
head of the U. S. Steel Corporation; John Hays Hammond 
the eminent engineer; Jeremiah W. Jenks, the statistican and 
economist; Joseph French Johnson, Dean of the New York 
University School of Commerce. 

“Forging Ahead in Business’’ 

A careful reading of the 135-page book “Forging Ahead 
in Business,” will show you how to prepare for the increasing 
number of business opportunities that will come during the 
next few years. Simply fill out and mail the coupon below. 


Alexander Hamilton Institute 
746 Astor Place New York, N.Y. 





Send me “Forging Ahead in Business’ —FREE 
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Subscribers” have been 
added to our list of readers. 


Please renew your sub- 
scription now, we said, even 
though it may not expire 
for some time yet; and, for 
an additional dollar, let us 
send the paper to two 
friends of yours for three 
months to come. 


Perhaps you are one of 
those who have not yet 
replied. If so, may we re- 
mind you that most sub- 
scriptions expire in the 
“rush season,” and that an 
advance renewal, with two 
new Acquaintances, means 
a kindness to us, a service 
to you, and an immediate 
pleasure to two of your 
friends. Use blank below. 


PLEASE RENEW MY SUBSCRIPTION 


AND SEND A 3-MONTHS'’ AC. 
QUAINTANCE SUBSCRIPTION TO 








Address 





I WILL REMIT $5 ON RECEIPT 
OF BILL (ADDRESS) The New Republic, 








With an introduction by 


A. Jacobi, M.D., LL.D. 
Ex-President of the American Medica! Association 


ELeveENTH EpITION 
Price $1.00 


II. Small or Large Families 
BIRTH CONTROL 


From the Moral, Racial and Eugenic Standpoint 


By Dr. C. V. Drysdale, Dr. Havelock Ellis, Dr. William 
J. Robinson and Professor A. Grotjahn 


Price $1.00 


Ill, Uncontrolled Breeding 
OR 
Fecundity versus Civilization 


A Contribution to the Study of Over- 
Population as the Cause of War and 
the Chief Obstacle to the Emancipation 
of Women 
By Adelyne More, with an Introduction by Arnold 
Bennett and a Preface and Notes by 
Dr. William J. Robinson 


Price $1.00 


The Critic and Guide Company 
12 WEST MT. MORRIS PARK, NEW YORK 




















421 West 21 Street, New York City. 
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Follow Our Boys in France 


Ss HEN the papers are full of the brave deeds of our boys 
ed in France—your boy among them—will you be able to 
. follow each forward drive? When you read “ Pershing 
+ gained Laroche ” what will it mean to your How far have we 
* gone from the Meuse? How much more must we gain? 
-s)222| Follow the forward drive of the allied troops with your boy at 

"je@ =, the front. Every village, every ridge, every small stream on 
‘| the western front will be as clear to you as if you were there, 








if you have the 


_. NEW GEOGRAPHICAL 
~ MANUAL and NEW ATLAS 
ae The Story of the World in Maps 


The wonderful details of the western front form only one phase of 
.| this great work. There are 240 pages of maps—Maps Political, Eco- 
m= =; nomic, Geographic, Vegetation, Population, Language, Racial, Physical, 
-. ~..) Historical. There is the Dictionary of Vegetable, Animal, and Mineral 
Commodities. There are Automobile Maps of every state in the Union— 
; ' Postal and Railroad Guide for the United States—Maps of the Battle 
7: Fronts. 





This is an Atlas with a new idea—it doesn’t only give the location and boundaries—it shows by colored pic- 
ture maps the story of this world and the standing today of the nations. Take France, for instance. There are 
six different and separate maps of France, telling you, at a glance, whether France is rich in coal and where— 
whether it is rich in iron—what its economic situation is—what. its climate is—what it grows—what races live 
there—what languages they speak. These are maps that call forth for you the imagination—the thrill of undis- 
covered countries. They are adventure for the man who stays at home. 

With the help of this Atlas you may look back beneath the surface actions of this War and realize the 
basic racial antagonism that caused it. You can answer a thousand and one questions that come up as you read. 
Here are a few that perhaps you don’t know: 


What is the hottest place in the world? Where is our newest ally—Siam? 
Where is Erzerum? Where does it rain every day? 
What is the Skagerak? Where is Russia’s new port on the White Sea? 


_ Perhaps you think that Siberia is a cold, frozen place. Perhaps you think the Sahara is an unbroken stretch of thousands of 
miles of sand. You are wrong. Look at these maps and learn the truth at a glance. 


After the War Maps Free 


To you who order this Atlas—maps showing the changes made after this war 


will be furnished free of charge, just as soon as these changes are settled. 

There will be a place in the Atlas to which you can fasten the new maps so that, 
while you have a complete Atlas of the World now your Atlas will still be complete 
and new when the War is over. It will be very interesting to compare your old maps 
with your new ones. 

s Atlas has a most complete set of war maps of war fronts. Remember that 
hewspapers sometimes make mistakes. With these maps before you, you can see for 
yourself whether we are advancing or retreating. You can follow your boy abroad— 
you can see what he sees and hear what he hears and go where he goes. 





Special Low Price on One Edition Only 


The great men of the world have always studied maps. Cecil Rhodes drew a red 
line from the Suez Canal to the Cape of Good Hope where today the Cape to Cairo 
Railroad grows. Rockefeller drew his oil pipe lines on the map, Harriman dreamed his 
railroad on the map and Lord Strathcona built the Canadian Railroad empire on a 
map. Ali people who amount to anything read and study maps. 

For one edition the price is the price of an ordinary book, for this is the life of the 
world in maps such as you never saw before. The sender of the coupon is entitled to 
six months’ subscription to World’s Work for $1. Send the coupon now. It costs you 
nothing and brings this big, rich, complete Atlas free for examination. Look it over 
and find out the e fascination of map hunting—of a Se news with a map at 
your side—of interpreting history with the help of maps. nd the — for your 
pon 4 of this sumptuous Atlas, now. Send the coupon—now—before the edition is 

e. 


DOUBLEDAY, PAGE & CO. 
Garden City, N. Y. 


Garden City, N. ¥ 


Send me, all charge’ 
prepaid, Graphic 
Manuel and New 
Atlas, measuring 10 x 122 

inches — bound In fine, red, 
f limp leather, stamped In gold. 
/ Tf it is not satisfactory | will re- 
turn it within 10 days, at your 
expense. Otherwise I will send you 
95 cents at once and $1.004 month 
7 for 4 months. If you prefer you may 
J send $4.50 with this coupon 















You may enter my subscription for WORLD'S 
WORK for siz months ® t the special price of $1. 
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SUMMER READING 


SUMMER IS THE TIME TO CATCH UP 
WITH THE REALLY GOOD BOOKS 
YOU HAVE WANTED TO READ, BUT 
HAVE NOT FOUND TIME FOR. 


MENTAL ADJUSTMENTS 
BY FREDERIC LYMAN WELLS 
of the McLean Hospital, Waverly, Mass. 


Find yourself. Learn how to adapt yourself 
to the world and to life erally. A 
potter self-control by a r self-understa 
Be happier by Leowing how to oe 
Bae actions. This book tells you how 
—in easy, understandable style. 8wvo. 
Cloth. 152.50 net, 


At All Bookeellers. 
THIS IS AN APPLETON BOOK. 





DO WE NEED 
A NEW IDEA OF GOD 


BY EDMUND H. REEMAN. 


Well, do we? Do 4 Pp. oe has sought 
to address himse a 


hy practical rather than controversial. 
t all Booksellers. $1.00 Net. 


eit 7. Jacoss & COMPANY, 
Publishers, Philadelphia. 





THE MOSHER BOOKS 


“At the outset I only wanted to make @ few 
beautiful books.” 

Here are six desirable titles: 

Amphora: a Collection of grees an = weet, $2.00. 
= By. Burton’s The jossea 


Francois 
—_ i by J. A. MeN. 
Mrenica, by W. + Compton Leith, 
Onder a ool’e Cap, by D. H 


Price includes delivery. 
Complete catalogue free on request. 
THOMAS Birp Mosner, Portland, Maine. 


Ca $2.00. 
a 
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INTIMATE TEACHING 
BY SCHOLARLY MEN 
4 boarding and day schoo! for boys im the open country at Riverdale-on-Hudsoa 
Address FRANK 8. HACKETT, H 
Riverdale-en-Hudson, New York City 


Riverdale Country School 


eadm aster 
Tel. 123 Kingsbridge 
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Miss Bradford’s and Miss Kennedy’s Schoo! 
for Girls, facing the Mount Holyoke rx be campus. 
College preparatory course, art, arts and crafts, music. 
Tennis, basketball, swimming, skating. 

Miss Mary Seis Be 


Address 
Miss Virginia W. K=ENnNepy 
153, South Hadley, Massachusetts 











WILLIAM WOODS COLLEGE 


a fully accredited Junior College for Young Women. 
Magnificently equipped with buildings, grounds and picked 
faculty. Some mothers have sent us seven daughters in 
succession. Catalogue. Address 


JOS. A. SERENA, President, Fulton, Mo. 











Unstitute of Musical Art 
of the City of Rew Dork 


FRANK DAMROSCH, Director 


A well-endowed school. Complete ~~ tp all branches of Musical Art. Pre- 
paratory, Regular and Post uate Departments. Sesston—October 15th, 
foi7, to June a, Ez. 


Ist Ly llth, inclusive. 
further information furnished 0: 
THE SECRETARY, 120 CLAREMONT AVENUE 
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RIVERHOOK 
A School for Girls 


ERE the teachers are chosen for their interest 
in education as a process of growth and for their 
ability to awaken and develop in students the power 
to think and the desire to understand what things mean 
—whether in books or in the world about them. 
For girls of all ages—from the very little ones who 
are under the care of the “‘house-mothers”’ to girls of 
college age or older. Send for booklet. 


NYACK on-the-H. udson NEW YORK 
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UNPUBLISHED BOOKS 


If your, book is unpublished, I may be +¥ to 7. Meny 
rejected Ss. need only expert revision to PB I can 
ive, S___.¥ editor for leading magasine; come eae 
oard of Directors, leading Book Publishers. References: Win- 
ston Churchill, etc. 


Address: Alexander Jessup, 500 Fifth Ave., New York City 






















WHY BONDS ? 


The Nation needs money. Bonds extend 
long after “war profits’ end. They increase 
all taxes, burden industry until paid and 
ultimately cost $2.00 for every $1.00 raised. 
They increase living costs and reduce wages. 

THINK OR PAY 


A tax on land values only will raise yearly 


$5,000,000,000, will abolish all —_ taxes, 


force idle land into use, increase cro boom 


industry 5 catigate—t real prospe ty. 
SINGLE TAX LI LEAGUE, Andon, Delaware, Dept. N. 
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The 
Children’s 
School % 
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devel 
sonality Classes in open-air 
child as a basis for -— build- 
secial consciousness. = oe 

A large roof . ; a. 
pen shop; studio for modelling d 
pay lem a auditorium for music oa ioe 
and . Particular attention to 2t0 8% 
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teach f pecial subjects. Afternoon 
i= dqusatien wi ie aubaal work. Write tn Sooklet- 
Miss Margaret Pars 


34 West Sixty-eighth Street ~ New York 
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Courses for School Librarians 


An examination for entrance to the Carnegie 
Library School, of the Carnegie Institute, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., will 'be held Saturday, September 1, 1917 
at 9:00 * 'M. in the Central Library, Schenley ‘Park, 


Pittsbu 
The Sc ” will open September 26th with a curricu- 
lum enlarged to include a course for schoo] librarians. 


The pay for librarians in Schools is an in 
one and this line of work is full of opportunity. 
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On Being Abreast 
of the Times 


Once upon a time, being abreast of the times 
was a cultural badge to be pinned on the lady or 
gentleman who could tell you that such and such 
a thing happened at such and such a time, or that 
so and so said this or that. Any one who had 
sufficient leisure and persistence to skim news- 
papers and digests of news and the latest books 
was “abreast of the times”. It was the graceful 
accomplishment of the intellectual aristocrat—the 
parlor philosopher. 





TUS ETON 


Just now, being abreast of the times means some- 
thing a good deal more serious, and a good deal 2 ) 
different. It is not simply a matter of knowing 

what’s going on. It isa matter actually of taking 
a hand in what’s going on—of being so in line with : | 
the trend of things as to be able to help move : 

them in a desired direction. Being abreast of the : 
times is knowing where you stand and why. It is 
having opinions of your own, and making those 
opinions count. 


DANAE EN 


The liberal forces of the world are in the ascendency. = 
They are the forces that called The New Republic into 
being. To read the New Republic every week is to be 
in touch with these forces—to understand and sym- 
pathize with them—to be indeed abreast of the times. 
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Sw Tear out along this line and mail today to The New Republic, 421 West 2ist Street, New York City = = m= wee tee te ie 
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For the accompanying dollar bill (or check), please 
send me The New Republic for the next four months 
(17 weekly issues). (New subscribers only.) 


HERBERT HOOVER CALLS THE j 
NEW REPUBLIC “THE BEST- 

BALANCED ORGAN OF LIBERAL —s yy, 
THOUGHT IN AMERICA TO- — 

DAY.” 


Pe Oe ee seenreesconasawee0ountoeoen2e2e 89 
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The dashing music of the 
world’s greatest bands 


—on the Victrola 


There’s a sparkle and swing to band music that stirs 
the heart and arouses the enthusiasm. 

You will be thrilled indeed by the band music that is 
brought to you on the Victrola—the music of the world’s 


greatest bands! 

Sousa’s Band, Pryor’s Band, Conway’s Band, Vessella’s 
Band, United States Marine Band, Black Diamonds Band 
of London, Band of H. M. Coldstream Guards, Garde 
Républicaine Band of France, Banda de Alabarderos of 
Madrid, Kryl’s Bohemian Band. It is just like having 


these famous organizations actually parade before you. 


Hear this inspiring band music at any Victor dealer’s. He will gladly play 
any music you wish to hear. And he will demonstrate the various styles of the 


Victor and Victrola—$10 to $400. 


Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden, N. J., U.S. A. 
{Berliner Gramophone Co., Montreal, Canadian distributors 


Important Notice. Victor Records and Victor Machines 
are scien ted and by our special 
and their use, one with the other, is 


processes of manufacture, 

absolutely essential to a perfect Victor reproduction. 
New Victor Records demonstrated at all dealers on the Ist of each month. 
“Victrola” is the Trade-mark of the Victor Talking 
Machine Company designa’ the products of this Company only. 


Warning: The use of the Victrola upon or in the promotion 
aC ee Phonograph products is 





























THE WILLIAMS PRINTING OOMPANY, NEW YORK 
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